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THE MASK DROPPED. 


HOSE who are patiently expecting re- 
form from the Democratic party have 
had an opportunity in the recent action of 
the Democrats of New York to see precisely 
the worth of those expectations. The de 
cision of Mr. SEYMOUR is of no importance 
in the estimate. The significant and deci- 
sive fact is his nomination and the circum- 
stances under which it was made. As New 
York is the battle-ground, and as Mr. TILDEN 
lives in New York, the true party policy was 
to make it appear that “reform” was the 
apple of the Democratic eye, and that Tam- 
many, KELLY, MORRISSEY, M‘LAUGHLIN, Ja- 
coss, and the old Albany leaders were of 
no weight in the party, but that Mr. TILDEN, 
with his ex-Republican counselors, Dor- 
SHEIMER and BIGELOW, and his aids, Mr. 
FAIRCHILD and Mr. APGAR, represented the 
controlling party influence. Mr. TILDEN’s 
paramount purpose since he became Gov- 
ernor has been to persuade the State and 
country that the Democratic party has re- 
ally taken a new departure, and has left its 
old leaders and its old spirit. This year 
and this State gave him his most conspicu- 
ous and valuable opportunity, and it has 
been utterly and irretrievably lost. 

If the Democratic Convention had shown 
new leaders and an unmistakable harmony 
of purpose for real reform, if its action had 
had any touch or sign of that true enthusi- 
asm or elevation of aim which distinguished 
the Republican Convention of the previous 
week, and if its nominations had represent- 
ed the higher intention and courage of the 
party, like the Republican nominations, the 
position of those who hope that more is to 
be expected from Democratic than from Re- 
publican success would have been strength- 
ened. But the one thing clearly evident 
throughout the wild tumult of the Conven- 
tion was the scornful contempt of the very 
name of reform, the overwhelming and hu- 
miliating rejection of the candidate whom 
the “reforming” Mr. TILDEN was known to 
favor, and the frenzied delight and persist- 
ence in nominating the one man in the State 
and country who represents the most Bour- 
bon Democracy and complete political reac- 
tion. The conduct of the Convention show- 
ed to every body out of the State, what every 
body in the State knows perfectly well, that 
Mr. SEyMouR and not Mr. TILDEN is the 
representative of the real spirit and purpose 
of the New York Democracy. “The revered 
sage of Deerfield,” who, when Governor of 
New York, saluted as friends thé allies of 
the rebellion, fresh from roasting helpless 
children and hanging defenseless men ; who 
stood as a Democratic Presidential candi- 
date upon a platform of repudiation and of 
a declaration that reconstruction was revo- 
lutionary, unconstitutional, and void—Mr. 
SEYMOUR, no more a “ Copperhead,” indeed, 
than Mr. TILDEN, but the official representa- 
tive of the “ Copperhead” spirit, is the hero, 
the darling, and the type of the New York 
Democracy. 

So impatient was the Convention of any 
thing except the purest Bourbon Democ- 
racy of FERNANDO Woop and VALLANDI- 
GHAM, that Mr. JoHN KELLY, the present 
chief of Tammany Hall, took pains to insult 
the Liberal Republicans, from whom Mr. 
DORSHEIMER was a recruit. The current 
against “reform,” even of Mr. TILDEN’s 
kind, was so resistless that the managers of 
the Convention deliberately deceived it in 
regard to Mr. SEyMovUR’s acceptance ; and 
among the rumors was one, generally cred- 
ited, that Mr. TILDEN connived at the 
SEYMOUR nomination as the only way of 
outwitting the real desire of the party, 
knowing that Mr. SEYMovUR could not serve, 


and that Mr. DoRSHEIMER must take his 
place. A more disgraceful confusion, yet 
one more clearly indicative of the real feel- 
ing and purpose of a party, was never 
known. The nomination of WADE Hamp- 
TON by the South Carolina Democrats and 
of HORATIO SEYMOUR by the Democrats of 
New York is the conclusive and startling 
evidence of the reactionary and dangerous 
spirit of the Democratic party. We do not 
believe that any honest “independent” citi- 
zen—Mr. ADAMS, for instance, or General 
BARTLETT—can really suppose that if Sry- 
MOUR were chosen Governor of New York 
and WADE HAMPTON of South Carolina, the 
welfare of the country would be more cer- 
tainly secured than by the election of Mor- 
GAN in New York and of CHAMBERLAIN in 
South Carolina. 

Those who insist upon change for the 
sake of change, and who declare that any 
change would be improvement, are merely 
silly. Those who assert that a party which 
showed at its Convention the character and 
the conduct displayed by the New York 
Democrats is more to be trusted for good 
government than one whose spirit and ac- 
tion were those of the New York Republic- 
ans, are either blinded by party spirit or 
personal prejudice. The real import in this 
election may be seen in New York, the key 
of the position. The New York Democrats 
spurned reform, and nominated the very 
representative of reaction. The New York 
Republicans have broken “the machine,” 
and nominated candidates already designa- 
ted by the reform sentiment of the party. 


“THE SOUTH.” 


Tue Republican party is held responsible 
for the condition of the Southern States. It 
is asserted that it ought to have pacified 
them and established harmony, and that the 
Southern situation is the reproach of Repub- 
lican statesmanship. Now we concede all 
that may fairly be urged against the party. 
We do not defend the extraordinary report 
of Mr. BOUTWELL, nor any of the proved de- 
linquencies and rascalities of any Republic- 
an officer, nor the extravagance and cor- 
ruption of much legislation in some of the 
Southern States. But the responsibility of 
the Southern situation rests mainly with 
the Southern whites and with the Demo- 
cratic party both in the Northern and South- 
ern States. When the war ended, the entire 
moral and mental mastery of the position 
was in the hands of the Southern master 
class. This has been always evident to any 
one who reflected upon the subject. But 
the late speech of Mr. LAMAR, the only real- 
ly able Southern Representative, if accepted 
as a correct statement, would put it beyond 
question. He involves himself, indeed, in a 
logical absurdity by the effort to use his own 
statement against its necessary conclusion, 
but his evidence is decisive. 

In speaking of the Slaves and masters, Mr. 
LAMAR said: 

“ Harmony, friendship, and confidence existed be- 

tween these two races. Indescribable sympathies, old 
memories, kindly services mutually rendered, ties of 
childhood, of youth, of manhood, days of labor, days 
of battle, nights of watching, nights of anguish, had 
#0 intertwined the lives of that generation of Southern 
men and women, white and black, that at the close of 
the war there was scarce a black man, woman, or child 
who did not have some endearing relation with a white 
man, woman, or child, and was not also the object of 
a reciprocal attachment.” 
This, then, according to Mr. LAMAR, was the 
relation between the races when the slaves 
were emancipated. But if it were so, it is 
not conceivable that the docile, dependent, 
affectionate blacks whom Mr. LAMAR de- 
scribes would instantly have deserted those 
with whom they were living in such endear- 
ing relations, to ally themselves with utter 
strangers. Yet the fact of the desertion is 
undeniable, and it can have, upon Mr. La- 
MAR’sS theory, but one explanation. It is 
that the freedmen suddenly distrusted the 
master class. 

What was the reason of this distrust upon 
the part of those who had been upon such 
“endearing” terms with the whites? Mr. 
LAMAR insists that the government inspired 
distrust by assuming the hostility of the 
whites. But had the relation been what 
he describes, no government could possibly 
have accomplished such a result. From his 
own argument the conclusion is irresistible 
that it is the intelligent Southern whites 
and not the ignorant blacks who have 
drawn the color line. For if in any State 
the spirit of the master class had been truly 
friendly; if the first State legislation after 
the war had not been an oppressive black 
code; if the tone of the press had been sen- 
sible and sympathetic instead of cruel and 
scornful; if labor contracts had been rea- 
sonable and honestly enforced; if schools 
had been liberally encouraged; if political 
co-operation had been sincerely sought; if 
white public opinion had made the Ku-Klux 
impossible by its summary repression ; if the 
press had denounced it, and the courts and 
juries and all local legal authorities had 
pursued and punished it; if, indeed, there 


had been any where among any consider- 
able part of the white population a solitary 
sign of really friendly interest, or care, or 
desire of making the best instead of the 
worst of the situation, there would have 
been no white line, no considerable Ku- 
Klux, no Southern question. 

The troubles of that question are not, as 
is constantly alleged, mainly due to the Re- 
publican party, but to the sullen folly which 
has always insisted upon one thing, and one 
only—that the Southern whites should be 
left to do with the blacks as they choose. 
This is what is meant by “home rule,” and 
this is what Mr. LAMAR and the Democratic 
party hope to accomplish by the election of 
Mr. TILDEN. The Republicans are respon- 
sible for many mistakes and offenses in the 
Southern States, but the greatest of all for 
the country would be to abandon them in 
despair. There is quite enough intelligence 
and patriotism among Republicans to pur- 
sue a policy that could not be stigmatized 
as that of the carpet-bag or the bayonet. 


| It is that foreshadowed by Mr. HayEs; while 


that of the Democrats must necessarily be 
that of Mr. LAMAR and of JEFFERSON Davis 
in 1861, “ Let us alone.” They wished to be 
let alone then to secure slavery out of the 
Union, and they wish to be let alone now to 
secure practical political subjection of the 
negro within the Union. This is a policy 
sure to follow Democratic success, and no 
less sure to keep the country indefinitely 
disturbed, because the conscience and com- 
mon-sense of the American people who freed 
the slaves will not endure the injustice in- 
volved in such a situation, The final set- 
tlement of the question lies, and lies only, in 
the defeat of that Democratic party to whose 
success “the South” looks to “get even” with 
the negroes and the Republicans, and in the 
triumph of that just, generous, and forbear- 
ing policy, under Republican anspices, which 
the election of Governor HAYEs will secure. 


WANTED—A PERFUME OF 
ARABY. 


THE assumption that charges against the 
personal character of candidates are to be 
treated with contempt as “mud-throwing” 
is very amusing when it comes from those 
who condemn the entire Republican party 
as unworthy because of BELKNAP, BABCOCK, 
and other wrong-doers. Mr. TILDEN is 
charged with virtual perjury to escape tax- 
ation. The charges are set forth that at the 
end of 1863 he made oath that his income for 
1862 from all sources was about $7000, and 
that in 1876 he made oath that in 1862 he 
received $20,000 as a fee in a railroad case. 
Here is bad business for a gentleman claim- 
ing to be especially the “reformer” of a low 
moral tone in public affairs. There is a nat- 
ural, eager, pressing desire to hear the ex- 
planation. And his supporters, with a fine 
sarcastic air, think it enough to reply that 
he will probably be next charged with the 
murder of NATHAN and the abduction of 
CHARLEY Ross. Meanwhile the charge re- 
mains unexplained that the “reform” can- 
didate made a false return of income, and 
so escaped taxation. Many others, we are 
told, did the same. But they would not be 
selected as types of a reforming and ele- 
vating and purifying political movement. 

The campaign hitherto has certainly gone 
far to prove that Mr. TILDEN is not a frank 
and “ straightforward” man, but an indirect 
and sly politician. The defense against his 
clear and consistent public Copperhead rec- 
ord is only that he is said to have written 
something in favor of the Union during the 
war, Which has remained a close secret until 
now. The excuse for his appropriation to 
himself of a large amount of money from 
the surplus in the Terre Haute and Alton 
Railroad negotiation is virtually that as 
administrator he could only recognize the 
dead, and not the heirs at law. And the 
explanation of his apparent evasion by 
falsehood of an honest payment is that per- 
haps he is the man who struck Billy Patter- 
son. Under these circumstances, it is not 
surprising that his friends betake them- 
selves to stigmatizing all charges as “ mud- 
throwing” and slander, and to a dignified 
bewailing of the indecorum of our political 
discussions. 

There will always be lies told in every 
campaign. Party spirit will distort, con- 
ceal, and misinterpret the plainest facts. 
Candidates and their friends will solemnly 
deny certain stories, and still they will echo 
and re-echo as settled truths among partisan 
papers and from the lips of partisan speak- 
ers. There will be a great deal too much 
of disgusting personality in politics, and a 
great deal too little of honest discussion of 
principles. This is all true. He is foolish 


who denies it, and unpatriotic who does not, 


try to better it. But while all this is true, 
ewhy did Mr. TILDEN make oath in 1263 that 
his income was so much smaller than he 
now makes oath that it was? Why does a 
man who apparently kept back in his own 
pocket money justly due to the public Treas- 
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ury present himself as a great reformer mere- 
ly because he declares that there is money 
in other people’s pockets which justly be- 
longs to the public Treasury? Is it any 
worse to take money out of the Treasury by 
canal frauds than to keep it out by a fraud- 
ulent income oath ? 

That such questions must be asked is due 
to the extraordinary silence of Mr. TILDEN 
in regard to the apparent conflict of his two 
oaths of 1863 and 1876. It is not an anony- 
mous accusation. It is not the slander of a 
partisan press. What honest son would not 
hang his head if he discovered the apparent 
proof of such conduct among the papers of 
his dead father? How earnestly would he 
not seek an explanation to save his father’s 
name from stain! Is the personal charac- 
ter of a man who seeks the highest repre- 
sentative honor of this country less worthy 
of defense? Against a distinct <arge of 
dishonor, sustained by documentary proof, 
is asneer of derision to be accepted as satis- 
factory? The explanation af the private 
secretary, that the fee received in 1862 was 
earned during several previous years, is more 
ludicrous than the melancholy retort about 
Billy Patterson. But it is the only expla- 
nation thus far vouchsafed. 


THE TRUE DEMOCRATIC DOC. 
TRINE OF “ REFORM.” 


It was Mr. TILDEN’s political mentor, Gov- 
ernor MARCY, who laid down the true Dem- 
ocratic doctrine of civil service reform, that 
to the victor belong the spoils. This was 
more than forty years ago. And if at any 
time, in any place, under any circumstances, 
the Democratic party has practically held 
any other doctrine, from the removal by 
JACKSON in the Boston Custom-house of a 
survivor of SAM ADAMs’s tea party, down to 
the late kicking out of fifty-seven Union sol- 
diers by the Democratic House of Represent- 
atives, not because they were unfit, but be- 
cause they were Republicans, the fact has 
escaped our attention. 

The true doctrine and the universal prac- 
tice of Democratic civil service reform are 
forcibly illustrated in a letter written just 
after the efection of the Great Reformer, 
ANDREW JACKSON. The writer was the re- 
former SWARTWOUT, who, after an arduous 
labor of nearly ten years in reforming the 
New York Custom-house, left suddenly for 
South America with more than one million. 
two hundred thousand dollars of the public 
money—“the people’s money,” as Demo- 
cratic reformers would express it—in his 
pocket. This is his letter, and we should 
like to know how many who read it doubt 
that it describes precisely the kind of reform 
that would follow Democratic success in the 
election of Mr. TILDEN. The gay letter is 
addressed to one of his successors in the Col- 
lectorship : 

*“*My pear Jessr,—Your beautiful and interesting 
letter was received in the due course of the law. I 
hold to your doctrine fully, that no damned rascal who 
has made use of his office or its profits to keep Apams 
in or Jaokson out of power is entitled to the least leni- 
ency or mercy save that of hanging. Whether or not 
I shall get any thing in this mad scramble for plunder, 
remains to be seen; but with the hold I have on the 
old man, I rather guess I will. I have a big thing in 
my eye. It’s as rich as a gold mine. Your man to 
work on, if you want a place, is Colonel Hami.ton. 
He being the second officer in the government, will, in 
all probability, be the next President. I know InGuam 
slightly ; but if you want any thing from him, I recom- 
mend you to push like a devil....I shall be at home in 
a few days, when we will improve our fortunes. 

** Affectionately, Sam. Swartwovurt.” 

This was the current of 1829, with which 
“Old Hickory” did not even attempt to strug- 
gle. What would be the effect of the tre- 
mendous torrent of 1876 upon a mild gentle- 
man who thought it wiser to defer to TWEED 
in the interest of the party? Were Mr. TIL- 
DEN the sincerest of reformers and the most 
courageous of men, he could no more with- 
stand the greedy fury of his party for the 
plunder of office than a dried leaf could 
float up the cataract of Niagara. 

REPUBLICAN VERMONT AND 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

THe great Republican success in Vermont, 
although expected, is very significant. It 
shows that there is as yet no general dis- 
position to change the political agency by 
which necessary progress and reform are to 
be secured. The best tone was given to the 
canvass by the presence of Mr. Bristow, 
who was received with enthusiasm and re- 
spect wherever he appeared, and whose 
prompt, hearty, and unreserved support of 
the national Republican nominations is a 
high tribute both to their character and to 
his own. There had been some apprehen- 
sion of a Republican loss of certain votes 
upon the school question, but it was un- 
founded, and the majority is larger than was 
expected. Principles and a policy which 
are so emphatically favored in a State of the 
character of Vermont may be well consider- 
ed to be in the truest sense conservative. 

In Massachusetts the present excellent _ 
State ticket was nominated by acclamation 
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after a slight “prohibition” objection from 
a minority of twenty-seven in a Convention 
of about one thousand and forty delegates. 
The proper business of the Convention was 
soon done, and well done. The platform is 
sound, but its reform tone is hardly as pro- 
nounced as is naturally expected from Mas- 
sachusetts. It may always be assumed, 
however, that the general tone of a party 
in a State is more decided than the plat- 
form in the same direction. There are 
many Republicans who had hoped from the 
Massachusetts Convention some more dis- 
tinct recognition of the fact that the Re- 
publican party in this canvass is that from 
which all necessary reform is more to be ex- 
pected than from the Democratic. But the 
only point made by Mr. BoUuTWELL, who 
presided, was that*the Derringer Democracy 
will probably carpy the Southern States; 
while the Convention cheered General BuT- 
LER’S name uproaridusly, and he was placed 
upon the State Committee. And Mr. Mar- 
TIN I. TOWNSEND, of New York, declared 
that no Republican shot any Union soldier 
in the war, and that the Republican party 
needed no kind of reform. 

There was something else to be said at 
this time and in Massachusetts; and we 
know no more effectual aid that the Con- 
vention could have given the good cause 
and the chances of HAYES and WHEELER 
than to have identified them distinetly not 
only with the maintenance of all that has 
been secured, but with the attainment of 
what is yet to be gained. We should be 
quite as sorry as Mr. BOUTWELL to see the 
Southern problem put into the hands of the 
Democratic party for solution. But it seems 
to us that the surest way to do it is to make 
the policy of the Senator's Mississippi report 
the policy of the Republican party, and to 
present General BUTLER as a representative 
Republican leader. Neither of those meas- 
ures is in accordance with the significance 
of the national Republican nominations, or 
with the present spirit of the Republican 
party. 


THE SIGNS IN OHIO. 


OnE of the most striking signs of the real 
Republican purpose in this election is the 
character of the Congressional nominations 
in Ohio. They leave no doubt of the feel- 
ing and resolution of the party. Nothing 
is more absurd than to insist that a party 
which, as in New York, makes HORATIO 
SEYMOUR its representative, and in Con- 
necticut Mr. EATON, and in Missouri Mr. 
COCKRELL, and in Pennsylvania Mr. WAL- 
LACE, is more to be trusted for wise, hon- 
est, and patriotic government than a party 
which, as in New York, nominates Mr. Mor- 
GAN and Mr. RoGERs, and in Ohio selects for 
Congress such men as General J. D. Cox, 
STANLEY MATTHEWS, MANNING FORCE, and 
others, all of whom are known to be inti- 
mate friends of Governor HAyYE¥s and in full 
sympathy with his views of reform. It has 
not escaped attention, also, that General 
WIkorr, the late Adjutant-General of the 
State, who was also chairman of the Re- 
publican State Committee, finding the du- 
ties of the two positions clashing, has re- 
signed his State office. The public does 
not fail to see in this fact the view which 
the immediate and confidential friends of 
Governor HAYEs take of the conduct proper 
under such circumstances. Like the Con- 
gressional nominations, it is significant of 
the elevated and earnest tone of the Repub- 
lican sentiment in Ohio. Where, in any 
State, among any considerable body of Dem- 
ocrats, can any similar feeling be found? 

The nomination of General Cox is peeul- 
iarly gratifying. One of the purest and most 
independent of men, he served with great 
distinction in the war, and was afterward 
elected Governor of Ohio. Having always 
the courage of his convictions, he did not 
hesitate to differ with his party upon cer- 
tain points, and retiring from official life, re- 
sumed the practice of his profession. Gen- 
eral GRANT called him into his first cabinet 
as Secretary of the Interior, from which, 
upon a difference of opinion as to the pro- 
priety of certain actions, General Cox with- 
drew. His pronounced and sensible views 
upon the question of civil service reform led 
him toward the movement of 1872, and hé 
was one of the most conspicuous and most 
reasonable of the Independents. But his 
sympathies were always with the Republic- 
an reformers, and after three or four years 
of retirement, he is now gladly and natural- 
ly designated by the reform movement in 
the party as its fitting representative, and 
Governor HAYES greeted him especially and 
cordially upon his nomination. This will, 
perhaps, be regarded as another proof of the 
truth of the great Democratic dogma that 
the HAYES administration would be a mere 
continuation of what is called “ Grantism.” 

The Ohio Republican nominations, those 
in New York and Connecticut, the with- 
drawal of Mr. OrtH in Indiana, the tone 
of the canvass in Vermont—the first of the 


States to vote—the enthusiasm of Mr. Bris- 
TOW’S reception, and, first of all, the nomi- 
nation of HAYES and WHEELER, are signs 
of a freshness of vigor and an earnestness 
of patriotism in the Republican organiza- 
tion which command the highest confidence 
of the country. The “regular” Democrat 
will naturally “go with his party.” But 
the voter who is not of that kind, and who 
seriously says that he believes the chances 
of reform and good government are greater 
with the Democratic party, is beyond rea- 
son. There are thousands and thousands 
who were inclined to think in July that a 
Democratic restoration was necessary, who, 
as they gladly vote for HAYES and WHEEL- 
ER in November, will say, truly, “ Whereas 


ADAMS. 

THE Democratic nomination of CHARLES 
FRANCIS ADAMS as Governor of Massachu- 
setts is as insincere as the Democratic nom- 
ination of HORACE GREELEY for President. 
Mr. ADAMS is no more a Democrat than Mr. 
GREELEY. He is in no sense a represent- 
ative of the character or purpose of the 
party. He was nominated against the evi- 
dent sympathy and desire of the Conven- 
tion simply for effect upon the country, and 
to produce the impression that the Demo- 
cratic party isa party of reform. It is mere- 
ly a political trick. The argument by which 
the preference of the Convention was over- 
come was the frank statement that Mr. 
ADAMs’s nomination was necessary for ef- 
fect out of the State, and if Massachusetts 
were not a Republican State, always and in 
every estimate of the national election con- 
ceded to the Republicans as much as Ver- 
mont, his nomination would have been im- 
possible. As the Democrats could not carry 
the State, the Convention was persuaded to 
do what it could to give the party elsewhere 
a good “ ery.” 3 

As a Democratic movement, therefore, it 
has no other signiucance. The only way in 
which it could have helped the party, as a 
party, would have been as evidence of a 
Democratic change of heart. But it is no 
more that than the nomination of any other 
conspicuous citizen who is not in sympathy 
with the party. And the proof of it is that 
if Mr. ADAMS should be elected, it would be 
by the votes of those who will also vote for 
HAYES and WHEELER, thus showing that 
even in Massachusetts it is not accepted as 
a sign of confidence in the Democratic party. 

It is a desperate movement, and in that 
resembles again the nomination of Mr. GREE- 
LEY. Mr. ADAMs’s election, even, would not 
be a Democratic victory, for, we repeat, it 
could be accomplished only by Republican 
votes. But his election is scarcely possi- 
ble. By election day the forces that really 
control the Democratic party and the peril- 
ous results of a Democratic restoration will 
have become so evident that every honest 
and patriotic citizen will pause long before 
he decides to give even that countenance 
to them which a vote for Mr. ADAMS as a 
Democratic candidate would afford. This 
is not a government of men, but of parties, 
principles,tendencies, convictions; and when 
& man even so pure and competent as Mr. 
ADAMS, although retaining, as he will, his 
personal independence, is made a candidate 
by those whose party connections, anteced- 
ents, spirit, and purpose are so profoundly 
and justly distrusted as those of the Demo- 
cratic party, an adverse vote will not show 
want of confidence or respect for the man, 
but for the dangerous schemes which seek 
to use him. 


PERSONAL. 


Tue late Rcrvs CHoaTeE is described in a late 
number of the Albany Law Journal as a man six 
feet in height, with a powerful chest and shoul- 
ders and gaunt frame. His hands and feet were 
large, and he walked with a rolling gait. His 
face, of a bilious, coffee-colored complexion, was 
deeply corrugated with wrinkles and hollows, 
and his eyes large, deep-set, and wonderfully ex- 
pressive. His hair was black, curly, and luxu- 
riant. He was generally attired in ill-fitting, 
slouching garments. He shrieked, raved, swung 
his fists, and distorted his body into unnatural 
contortions, and poured forth his arguments 
with startling force and velocity, but with the 
arrangement, detail, and wide command of lan- 
guage of a born orator, utterly forgetful of him- 
self in the abandon of the moment, his whole 
soul being thrown into the cause Lhe had under- 
taken to present. 

—Six millions of dollars is the amount at 
which the personal estate of the late JamMEs 
BaIRD, the great Scottish iron-master, has just 
been probated. He had given away over two 
millions for religious and charitable objects. 

—Sir RicHarRD WALLACE is about to erect ten 
more drinking fountains in Paris. The people 
who at first laughed at them now consider them 
indispensable. 

—Mr. Mot ey is again the guest of the Queen 
of Holland, at her country-scat, the Huisten 
Bosch. He is accompanied by his two daugh- 
ters, and is to stay several weeks. 

—Sir STAFFORD NorTHCOTE, who is to be Mr. 
DISRAELI'S successor as leader of the House of 
Commons, is well remembered in Washington 
and New York as one of the High Joint Com- 
mission whose labors resulted in the Treaty of 
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Washington. He is now in his fifty-eighth year, 
and has been in Parliament for the last twenty 
years. He is particularly distinguished in En- 
gland for the interest he has taken in art and 
education. It used to be said jocularly of the 
British Commission that its principal members 
were “high joints,” and the secretaries and at- 
tachés ‘‘ second joints.”’ 

—The Comte de Paris has written to the South- 
ern Historical Society at Richmond, desiring to 
become a member, in order to examine its docu- 
ments relating to the civil war. 

—Mr. Toomas Winans, of Newport, Rhode 
Island, has invented something new. It is an 
open-air church organ, the case forming an oc- 
tagon-shaped house with three windows, with 
shutters which can easily be shut and opened to 
increase or decrease the volume of sound. The 
wind is supplied by a steam-engine, and the en- 
tire connection between pipes and Keys is elec- 
trical. The wind power is three times the ordi- 
nary pressure. A Morse telegraph connects the 
organ with Mr. Winans’s house, a distance of 
30 feet. 

—The Rey. Lyman ABBott, who has been the 
editor of the //lustrated Christian Weekly since its 
publication began, has left that paper, to assume 
editorial control of the Christian Union. Mr. 
ABBOTT belongs to a family long and honorably 
known in American literature. His father, Ja- 
COB ABBOTT, is the most popular and most useful 
writer in the world for children. He has always 
sought to instill knowledge through the medium 
of pleasant fiction, and not simply to amuse, and 
his success in this important department of lit- 
erature is attested by the fact that children are 
as glad to read his books as parents are to give 
them the opportunity. The brother of Jacon 
the Rev. Jouw 8. C. is well 
known by his life of NAPOLEON, and by other 
popular works. Mr. LYMAN ABBOTT is an ac- 
complished journalist, a facile and interesting 
writer, and his accession to the editorship of the 
Christian Union will greatly increase the eflicien- 
cy and popularity of that journal. 

—Sir Junius Benepict, of London, is now 
seventy-two years of age. He has sent out to 
the world nearly 8000 pupils, and has conducted 
at least 10,000 concerts in his career of fifty years. 

—Large numbers of authors and journalists 
attended the funeral of Madame JuLEs JANIN, 
at her residence in Passy. Among them were 
EMILE DE GIRARDIN, ALEXANDRE Dumas, AL- 
BERIC SECOND, and others of the illustrious lit- 
erary confraternity that the great critic used to 
draw around him. Few that have followed the 
course of the literary life of JuLes JANIN with 
any degree of care or of interest but will remem- 
ber the extremely absurd. feuilleton which he 
wrote about his own marrifge, and which gained 
for him the sobriquet of ** the married man’’ for 
months after it appeared. Madame Janrn, like 
the secretary of the great Duxe of Wellington, 
could exactly imitate the handwriting of her 
lord and master, and used to answer nearly all 
his letters, signing them with the well-known 
J. JANIN, reproduced to perfection. It therefore 
happens that many of the autographs now in 
circulation as those of the great critic were in 
reality written by his wife. 

—Mr. James Lavurenson, of the General Post- 
office Department, Washington, is the oldest 
postal clerk in the United States. He entered 
the Baltimore Post-office in 1819, and is now 
serving under the twenty-second Postmaster- 
General since that time. 

—Speaking of Mr. Disraet’s last nightin the 
House of Commons, our bright contemporary, 
the London World, says: ‘‘ Whatever of dramatic 
effect there may from time to time have been in 
Mr. DISRAELI'S career in the House of Commons, 
his leave-taking was of the quietest. None in 
the House off the Treasury bench, and not all 
who sat there, had any idea that when, after the 
Appropriation Bill had been read a third time, 
close upon the midnight of Friday, the 11th Au- 
gust, Mr. DisRaeLi tock up his hat, and, with 
his usual shrug of the shoulders, as if steadying 
himself for the exercise, walked out of the 
House, he would never return. The secret of 
his so-called ‘ elevation’ to the peerage had been 
kept with remarkable success. The Marquis of 
Hartington went away without the slightest sus- 

icion that he had for the last time seen Mr. 
ISRAELI seated opposite to him. Even the 
whips on the Conservative side knew nothing 
of it; and when about midnight the rumor ran 
through the House, they discredited it. That 
was no difficult thing, for no one was inclined 
to believe it. I understand that the right hon- 
drable gentleman’s own scruples on the matter 
were overcome by the repeated solicitations, 
which in this case were commands, of the high- 
est lady in the land.”’ 

—Mr. TURBEVILLE, an eccentric Englishman, 
died leaving $150,000 and three wills. The ear- 
liest of the wills bequeathed the estate to a 
nephew, the second to CHARLES BRADLAUGH, 
and the latest to the physician who attended 
him in his last illness. In the lawsuit now in 
progress BRADLAUGH conducts his own case. 

—A worthy Bostonian called recently at the 
office of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, and handed the Secretary a eheeck for 
$10,000, saying that he wished to pay his legacy 
now, when it was s0 much needed, 

—The old HawTHorNe mansion on “ Ha- 
thorne Hill,”’ in Danvers, is coming down, after 
having stood for seven generations, as it was 
built in the reign of CHarues I[., which closed 
at the beginning of 1649, according to the mod- 
ern mode of beginning years, that monarch dying 
of a cold chop on a colder January morning. 
HaTHorye built it, and Ha- 
THORNE lived there, the fierce witch-persetutor, 
who is more than once alluded to by his immor- 
tal descendant, NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, and 
particularly in the amazingly clever introduction 
to that amazingly clever romance, The Scarlet 
Letter. Mr. HAWTHORNE was always called 
‘* HATHORNE”’ by his early acquaintances, but 
HAWTHORNE is the name of the English family 
to which HatHuorne, founder of the 
race in America, belonged. The HatHornges 
always have been a remarkable race, and their 
supposed oddities took the form of genius in 
the extraordinary man who died in 1864. It is 
to be regretted that the ‘‘ Old Mansion” should 
disappear; but there is no help for it. There is 
something grim in the thought that it goes 
down for the accommodation of a mad-house, 

—Ex-United States Senator Keve.s, of Mis- 
sissippi, refuses to accept the presidency of Al- 
corn University, which has been tendered to 
him, unless it can be arranged so as not to con- 
flict with his present duties. He says: “ AndI 


will now inform all whom it may coneern that I 
am, as rapidly as possible, through burning heat 
and stifling dust, traveling over my large dis- 
triet and seeing after the interests of the Church. 
And it gives me great pleasure to say that the 
churches in my charge are, every thing consid- 
ered, doing well.”’ 

—Where gore is flowing, there will be found 
the female philanthropist of Great Britain. A 
late London journal says: ‘* Miss PEARSON and 
Miss M‘LAUGHLIN, accompanied by Mr. Hucu 
JACKSON, have left for Belgrade, taking with them 
a good supply of medicines, lint, bandages, and 
hospital stores. Mr. Russet THomas, of Mid- 
diesex Hospital, has by this time arrived at Bel- 
grade, and Lieutenant Gorpon, who has charge 
of the ambulance organized by the League in aid 
of the Christians in Turkey, left London on Sat- 
urday. The above-named ladies and gentlemen 
will form the nucleus of the British ambulance 
which the League is organizing for the help of 
the sick and wounded in Servia.” 

—The Ear! of Ilchester has come a-touring to 
the United States. His name is Fox Srrane- 
ways, and he represents the famous Sir SrePpHEen 
Fox, the founder of the family made illustrious 
by CHARLES JAMES Fox and the Hotuanps. 

—In the list of tax-payers on real estate at 
Newport, Rhode Island, Mr. Avucust BELMONT 
is assessed on $130,000; BaNncrort, the 
historian, on $37,800; Jonn W. CHANDLER, on 
$101,600; the late CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN’ s estate, 
on $26,100; the late Ropert H. ves’s estate, 
on $356,400; the late Epwarp Krne’s estate. on 
$400,000; Mr. E. D. Mora@an, on $54,900; 
PADELFORD, on $50,000; Henry G. MARQUAND, 
on $62,200; Mrs. PARAN STEVENS, on $77,300; 
and Mr. GeorGe P. WeTMORE, on $302,200. 

—Miss BkADDON, says the London Eraminer, 
‘appears to have returned to her first love in art 
—the stage. She has made a successful experi- 
ment, it would seem, in the pretty little theatre 
of Jersey, and we presume will be encouraged 
to challenge the judgment of a larger audience. 
It is understood that in the days before Lady 
Audley’s Secret became a sudden success, its au- 
thoress had appeared on the boards of a theatre 
in one of our horthern cities, and was then be- 
lieved to give promise of considerable dramatic 
talent. The remarkable popularity which she 
obtained as the author of sensation romances 
naturally turned her attention, for the time, 
away from the theatre.’’ 

—The fund for James LAMBERT, CHARLES 
Reape's “‘hero and martyr,’’ has been revived, 
as its object is in want. Wurikre CoLLins has 
subscribed two guineas. 

—IsraEL Wasuburn, the father of the Wasn- 
BURN brothers, nearly every one of whom has 
held high official positions, died in Livermore, 
Maine, September 1. He was almost a century 
old. He was a trader and farmer, and at one 
time a State legislator. He married Martua 
BENJAMIN, Of Livermore, and nine of their elev- 
en children are now living. 

—Mr. Ricnarp H. Stopparp has not vet re- 
covered the use of his right hand, although it is 
constantly undergoing treatment; but he man- 
ages with his left hand to do continuous and 
very clever work. 

—Mr. DisrakELl, or rather the Earl of Beacons- 
field, as he is now to be called, is not the first 
English peer of Hebrew origin. The London 
Theological Review contains an essay on “* The 
Jews in England,’”’ by Rev. Pattie Maenvs, 
which gives the following account of the ori- 
gin of a well-known noble family in England: 
‘**Among the men who very early amassed con- 
siderable fortunes may be mentioned the first 
Jewish baronet, Sir Sotomon who 
accompanied the Duke of Marlboreugh in his 
several campaigns, and Sampson Gipson, ‘the 
Jew broker,’ who appears to have been suffi- 
ciéntly lucky or sagacious to have escaped the 
consequences of the crisis that followed the 
South-Sea Bubble. The descendants of both 
these men have been absorbed into the Chris- 
tian world. SAMPSON GIDEON, whose real name 
was SAMPSON DE KEHUEL ABUDIENTE, left the 
synagogue in 1754, and his son, who married a 
Christian lady, was raised to the peerage under 
the title of Baron EaRDLEY, and was the ances- 
tor on the female side of the family now bearing 
that name.’’ Lady FLorence EaRp.ey, 
of this family, is a daughter of James Maceg, 
of New Orleans. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tur Vermont Republicans carried the State election, 
on the Sth inst., by a majority of between 23,000 and 
24,000. The Legislature is overwhelmingly Repuliican. 

The Massachusetts Republican State Convention, on 
the Sth inaet., renominated Governor Rice and the re- 
mainder of last year’s ticket. The resumption of spe- 
cie payments and a reform of the civil service were 
prominent features of the platform. Genera] Butler 
was chosen one of the State Committee. 

On the 6th inst. the Massachusetts Democratic State 
Convention nominated Charles Francia Adame for 
Governor. On the same day the Democrata of Con- 
necticut nominated Richard D. Hubbard for Governor. 

The California Grangers expect to ship 600,000 tons 
of wheat to England this fall. 

The Delaware River is lower than it has been for 
several years, and in some places is nearly fordable, 

A society for the prevention of cruelty to children 
has been organized in San Francisco. 

There is a doubtful report that William M. Tweed 
has been arrested at Vigo, a Spanish sea-port. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 

On the 1st of September the entire Turkish army at- 
tacked the Servian right wing near Alexinatz. The 
battle began at 8.30 a.m., and lasted until evening, when 
the Servians abandoned the field and retreated to Deli- 
grad. The chief incidents of the conflict were an ar- 
tillery duel early in the day, the burning of three vil- 
lages, and the wholesale slaughter of Servians, who 
were exposed to a plunging fire from the Turkish ar- 
tillery. The civil popniation have fled from Alexinatz, 
but fortified positions are still held there by the Ser- 
vians. Proposals for peace have been made to the 
Porte by the embassadors of the European powers, 
acting as mediators. 

The Spanish government has ordered all native and 
foreiyn Deatentant chapels, Bible Societies, and schools 
to immediately remove all external signs, placards, and 
inacriptions indicating their faith. he foreign soci- 
eties have protested to their respective embassies, 

There is news of an outbreak of hostilities on the 
west coast of Africa. A British expedition, consigting 
of three ships ander Commodore Bruce, ascended the 
river Niger and had a conflict with the natives. Sev- 
eral villages were burned, and a number of Englishmen 
were wounded. 

Ex-Queen Isabella will spend the winter at Paris, 
her presence at Madrid having been found to be in- 
jurious to the interests of ber sun, 
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Avruor or Tar Curonioies or “ 
noognt,” “Squire Anves,” “Tue Perretuar 
Curate,” ETC., ETO. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE OLD PEOPLE. 


Whuewn Mrs. Beresford died, as has peen de- 
scribed, there was a great flutter of talk and pri- 
vate discussion among all who knew her about 
the particulars of her death. It was “so sudden 
at the last,” after giving every indication of turn- 
ing out a lingering and slow malady, that public 
curiosity was very greatly excited on the subject. 
True, the talk was suppressed peremptorily by 
Mr. Maxwell whenever he came across it, chari- 
tably by other less authoritative judges; but it 
lingered, as was natural, and perhaps the bereaved 
husband did not have all that fullness of sym- 
pathy which generally attends so great a loss. 
There were many peonle, indeed, to whom it ap- 
peared that such a loss was worse even than a 
more simple and less mysterious one, and that 
the survivor was entitled to more instead of less 
pity; but mysterious circumstances always damp 
the public sympathy more or less, and people do 
not like to compromise themselves by kindness 
which might seem complicity or guilty knowledge 
if in the course of time any thing not known at 
the moment should be found out. Thus James 
Beresford, though much pitied, did not meet with 
that warmth of personal sympathy which circum- 
stances like his so often call forth. He was not 
himself sensible of it, indeed, being too miser- 
able to take any notice of what was going on 
around him, but most of his friends were fully 
sensible of this fact, and aware that but few overt- 
ures of active kindness were made to the melan- 
choly man, whose very abandonment of his home 
and life made another item in the mysterious in- 
dictment against him, of which every body felt 
the burden yet nobody knew the rights. It was 
in these painful circumstances that Mrs. Meredith 
first formed the link which now associated her 
with her next-door neighbor. The first time he 
had come home after his wife’s death, which was 
only for a week or two, the kind woman had met 
him—indeed had laid her simple, tender-hearted 
plan to meet him—dgoing listlessly into his for- 
saken home. She had gone up to him, holding 
out her hand, her featurés all moved and quiver- 
ing with feeling. ‘“ Won’t you come in and sit 
with me in the evening?” she said. “It is the time 
one feels one’s loneliness most—and my boys 
are away, Mr. Beresford.” Her soft eyes, as she 
raised them to him, were full of tears; her look 
so pitiful, so full of fellow-feeling, that his heart 
was as much touched for her as hers seemed 
to be for him. Of all ways of consolation, is 
there any so effective as that of leading those 
whom you grieve for to grieve also a little for 
you, as a fellow-sufferer? His heart was touch- 
ed. He could not persuade himself to go the 
very first evening, but he came soon, and when 
he had come once, returned again and again. It 
was the first new habit he formed after that 
mournful breaking up of all his habits. He 
could not bear much at a time of the dismal place 
which he still called home; but now and then he 
was forced to be there, and when he came, this 
new sweet habit gave him a little strength to 
meet the chaos into which his life otherwise was 
thrown. Did not Dante, too, get a little comfort 
from the sweet looks of that sympathizing wom- 
an who used to glance at him from her window 
after the [lady of his heart was carried by the an- 
gels to heaven? There was no wrong to his An- 
nie in that refuge which kindness made for him 
from the miseries of the world. Evidently it be- 
came a matter of course that he should seek that 
shelter. He went out of his own house and 
knocked at hers mechanically, and would sit by 
her, content only to be there, often saying little, 
getting himself softly healed and soothed, and 
made capable of taking up again the burden of 
his life. She was not the same kind of woman 
as his wife—hér habits were different. The va- 
riety, the fluctuating charm, the constant move- 
ment and change that were in Mrs. Beresford did 
not exist in this other. She would sit and work 
by the lamp-light, looking up sweetly to answer, 
but happy to be silent if her companion liked it. 
She made herself always the second and not the 
first, responding to, not leading, the other’s words. 
Her gift was to divine what was in others, to fol- 
low where they went. It was this that made her 
so popular with all her friends. When they came 
to her for advice, she would give it without that 
doubt and fear of responsibility which restrain 
so many people. For why? -She had a rule 
which was_infallible, and which made her safe 
from responsibility, although she was not herself 
aware how Glosely she acted upon it. Her infal- 
lible guide was a faculty of seeing what people 
themselves wishéd, how their own judgments 
were tending, and what individually they wished 
todo. This she followed sometimes consciously, 
but often quite unconscfously, as habit led her, 
and she was never afraid of saying Do this, or Do 
that. It was one of her great attractions. She 
might be wise or she might be-less than wise in 
her decisions, her friends said, but she never shil- 
ly-shallied, never was afraid of saying to you with 
sweet frankness and boldness what she thought 
“jt would be good to do. 

The consequence of this simple rule was that 
good advice from Mrs., Meredith’s lips was ever 
so much more popular than good advice had ever 
been known to be before. It is not a commodity 
which is generally admired, however admirable it 
may be; but those whom she advised were not 
only edified, but flattered and brightened. It 
made themselves feel more wise. It was sweet 


at once to the giver and to the receiver, and 


kindled an increased warmth of sympathy be- 
tween them. Now and then, to be sure, the 
course of action she recommended might not be 
a successful one; but is not that the case with all 
human counsel? This, which was the secret of 
her power with all her other friends, subjugated 
James Beresford too. As there is nothing so 
dear to a man as his own way, so there is no in- 
dividual so dear as that friend who will recom- 
mend and glorify his own way to him, and help 
him to enjoyment of it. This she did with a gen- 
tle patience and constancy which were wonderful. 
It was natural to her, like all great gifts; and the 
great charm of it all was that few people sus- 
pected the reflection from their own feelings and 
sentiments which colored Mrs. Meredith’s mind; 
nor was she at all invariably aware of it herself. 
Sometimes she believed implicitly in her own ad- 
vice as the natural growth of her own thoughts 
and experiences, and believed herself to have an 
independent judgment. And it is to be supposed 
that she had opinions and ideas—certainly she 
had ways of her own, the brightest and kindest 
and most caressing that could be conceived. 

This was the secret of those absences which 
had left Cara so lonely. They had become now 
the confirmed and constant habit of her father’s 
life. And it would be vain to say that this had 
been done without remark. While he was at 
home for a week or two only in a year, no one 
said any thing about his frequent visits to the 
kind neighbor who was not even a widow; but 
lately he had staid longer when he came back to 
the Square, sometimes remaining a month instead 
of a week, and now it was understood that he had 
returned “for good.” Both Mrs. Meredith and 
Mr. Beresford had, it may be supposed, friends 
who took the responsibility of their conduct, and 
thought it necessary to supervise them in their 
innocent but unusual intimacy, and these excel- 
lent persons were in the attitude of suspended 
judgment, waiting to see what difference Cara’s 
presence would make, and that of Oswald, in the 
one house and the other. But it had not as yet 
made any very apparent difference. At nine 
o'clock, or thereabouts, the door would shut in 
the one house, and cook and John would exchange 
glances, while in the other the bell would tinkle, 
and the two maids, who divided John’s duties be- 
tween them, would say, “ There is Mr. Beresford, 
as usual!” and shrug their shoulders. He came 
in, and they did not take the trouble now even to 
announce the habitual visitor, who had his spe- 
cial chair and his special corner, as if he belonged 
to the house. Sometimes the two friends would 
talk long and much; sometimes they scarcely 
talked at all. They knew each other like broth- 
er and sister, and yet there was between them a 
delicate separation such as does not exist between 
relations. In the warm room, softly lighted and 
friendly, the man who had been wounded found 
a refuge which was more like the old blessedness 
of home than any thing else could be, and yet 
was not that blessedness. It did not occur to 
him that because his daughter had come back to 
him he was to be banished from this other shel- 
ter. Cara’s coming, indeed, had scarcely been 
her father’s doing. Many discussions on the 
point had taken place among all his friends, and 
Mrs. Meredith had been spurred up by every body 
to represent his duty to him. She had done it 
with a faint sense in her mind that it would af- 
fect herself in some undesirable way, and with a 
certainty that she was departing altogether from 
her usual rule of argument with the personal 
wishes of her clients. Mr. Beresfoxd had no per- 
sonal wish on the subject. He preferred rather 
that Cara should stay where she was happy. “If 
she comes here, what can I do for her ?” he said. 
“My society is not what a girl will like. I can 
not take her to the dances and gayeties which 
will please her.” 

“ Why not ?” Mrs. Meredith had said. 

“Why not!” He was petrified by her want 
of perception. “ What could I do in such places ? 
And she is happy where she is. She has women 


about her who know how to manage her. Her 
coming would derange my life altogether. You, 


who feel every body’s difficulties—you must feel 
this, What am I todo with a girl of seventeen ? 
It would be wretched for her, and it could not 
be any addition to my happiness.” 

“ Don’t you think too much of that ?” said Mrs. 
Meredith, faltering; for indeed this was not at 
all her way. And it was hard for her to go 
against those feelings on the part of her compan- 
ion, which, on ordinary occasions, she followed 
implicitly. Even for herself Cara’s presence 
would complicate the relations generally; but 
when she saw her duty, she did it, though with 
faltering. Every body else had spurred and 
goaded her up to this duty, and she would not 
shrink. “If you are going to settle, you ought 
to have your child with you.” 

“That you should dwell like this upon abstract 
oughts!”’ said Mr. Beresford; “ you, who are so 
full of understanding of personal difficulties. It 
is not like you. If I feel that Cara is better where 
she is—happier, more suitably cared for—” 

“Still, you know when the father is settled at 
home, his only child should be with him,” Mrs. 
Meredith reiterated. She was faithful to her con- 
signe. If she did not see it, other people did, 
for whom she was the mouth-piece. Buf it will 
be perceived that those persons were right who 
said she was not clever. When she was not fol- 
lowing her favorite and congenial pursuit of di- 
vining others and reflecting them in her own 
person, she was reduced to this helpless play of 
reiteration, and stuck to her one point till every 
body was tired of it. Beresford was so impa- 
tient that he got up from his chair and began to 
pace up and down the room. 

“There is reason in all things,” he said. “ My 
house now is emphatically a bachelor house ; my 
servants suit me; my life is arranged as I like it, 
or at least as I can support it best. Cara would 
make a revolution in every thing. What should 
I do with her? How should I amuse her? for, 
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of course, she would want amusement. And she 
is happy, quite happy, where she is; nowhere 
would she be so well as she is now. My aunt 
and my sister are wrapt up in her. Yes, yes, of 
course I am fond of my poor little girl; but what 
could I do with her? You are always so reason- 
able, but not here.” 

“She should be with her father,” said Mrs. 
Meredith, sticking to her consigne ; and of course 
he thought it was perversity and opposition, and 
never divined what it cost her to maintain, against 
all her habits of mind, the opposite side. “When, 
however, it appeared by the Sunninghill letters 
that the ladies there took the same view, Mr. 
Beresford had no more to say. He yielded, but 
not with a good grace. ‘ You shall have your 
will,” he said; “but Cara will not be happy.” 
He did not take Oswald Meredith into considera- 
tion, or any such strange influence; and as for 
changing his own habits, how was that to be 
thought of ? Life was hard enough anyhow, with 
all the alleviations which fate permitted. Did 
any one suppose that a girl of seventeen, whom 
he scarcely knew, could be made into a compan- 
ion for him by the mere fact that she was his 
daughter? No: his mornings, which were oc- 
cupied with what he called hard work ; his after- 
noons, which he spent among his serious friends 
in his clubs and learned societies ; and that even- 
ing hour, most refreshing to his soul of any, in 
which the truest sympathy, the tenderest kind- 
ness, proved a cordial which kept him alive— 
which of these, was it to be supposed, he would 
give up for the society of little Cara? He was 
very glad to give her all that was wanted for her 
comfort—a good, careful attendant, plenty of 
dresses and pocket-money, and so forth; but he 
could not devote himself, surely (who could expect 
it?), to the society of a child. That any one 
should expect this gave him even a little repulsion 
from, a half prejudice against, her. When she ap- 
peared, with that serious, half-disapproving look 
of hers, and when. he realized her, seated up stairs 
in that drawing-room which he had never entered 
since her mother’s death, among all her mother’s 
relics, recalling to him at once a poignant sense of 
his loss and a sharp thrill of conscious pain in 
having so far surmounted that loss and put it be- 
hind him, the impulse of separation came still 
more strongly upon him. He shut himself up in 
his study more determinedly in the morning, and 
in the evening had more need than ever of the 
consoling visits which wound him up and kept 
his moral being in harmony. He had to ask Mrs. 
Meredith her advice and her opinion, and ask 
her guidance in respect to Cara. Who could tell 
him so well what to do with a girl as the kindest 
and best of wonten? Oswald, who had been at 
homezfor some time, did not like these visits so 
well as*his mother did, and no one ever suggested 
to the young man that he was de trop; but, to 
be sure, there were pauses in their conversation 
when this third person was present, and allusions 
would be made which he did not understand. So 
that latterly he had been out or in the library 
down stairs when Mr. Beresford came; very oft- 
en out, which Mrs. Meredith did not like, but did 
not know how to prevent, for, to be sure, she felt 
the embarrassment also of her son’s slight disap- 
proval, and of the restraint his presence produced. 
Why should he cause a restraint? her boy! but 
she felt that he did so, and it made her unhappy. 
It was pleasanter in the former evenings, when 
Mr. Beresford came home only now and then, and 
there was neither a Cara nor an Oswald to per- 
plex the simple state of affairs. 

“How is she to amuse herself?” Mr. Beres- 
ford said to her. ‘“ Yes, yes, 1 know you will do 
what you can—when was there ever a time when 
you did not do what you could, and more ?—but 
I can not take her about, I can not have any one 
in the house to keep her company, and how is 
she to live there, a young girl, alone ?”’ 

“T think Cara will do very well,” said Mrs. 
Meredith. can always come tome. I have 
told her so; and the people we know are all call- 
ing. She will soon have plenty of friends. Peo- 
ple will invite her, and you must go with her here 
and there.” 

“* J go with her ? 
out !” 

“ Once, at least—say only once. You must do 
that, and then you will find Cara will have her 
friends ; she will not be a difficulty any longer. 
I am glad you trust in me to do what I can for 
her—and Oswald.” 

“Of course I trust in you,” he said; “ but it 
will break up every thing. I know it will—after 
coming to a kind of calm, after feeling that I can 
settle down again, and that life is not utterly dis- 
tastefulto me. You will not wonder that I should 
be frightened for every thing. And you, who 
have done so much for ne.” 

“T have not done any thing,” said Mrs. Mere- 
dith, looking up smiling from her book. 

“ You say so, but it is you who have done every 
thing; and if I am to be plucked from my refuge 
now, and pitched forth upon the world— I be- 
lieve I am a coward, I shrink from mere out- 
side intercourse, from being knocked up against 
one and another, and shut out from what I prize 
most.” 

“ How can that be ®”’ she said. “ You get fret- 
ful, you men, when every thing does not go as 
you wish. Havea little patience. When Oswald 
came home first, it seemed at first as if he, dear 
boy, was going to upset all my habits ; but it was 
a vain fear. The first little strangeness is over, 
and he has settled down; and we are happy— 
happier than ever. It will be the same with Cara 
and you.” 

Beresford gave a half groan of dissent. I fear 
Mrs. Meredith saw that it had a double meaning, 
and that it expressed a certain impatience of her 
son as well as of his daughter; but this was one 
of the things which she would not see. 

“Yes,” she said, with a little nod of her head, 
“T will answer for it, it will be just the same 
with Cara and you.” 


You know how I hate going 


Mr. Beresford gave a little snort at this of ab- 
solute dissatisfaction. “I don’t like changes of 
any kind,” he said; *“ when we have got to be tol- 
erably well in this dismal world, why not be con- 
tent with it, and stopthere? Le mieuz est l’enne- 
mi du bien. How true that is! and yet what can 
be better than well? I dislike changes, and this 
almost more than any other. I foresee it will 
bring me a thousand troubles—not to you, I hope,” 
he said, his voice slightly faltering; “it would 
be unbearable indeed if it brought any trouble 
te you.” 

“Cara can not bring any trouble to me,” she 
said, brightly; “of that I am sure enough: you 
are making a ghoSt of the dearest child. By-and- 
by you will see how sweet she is, and how good.” 

* All girls have a way of being sweet and good,” 
he said, cynically, which was a mood quite uncon- 
genial to him and out of his way. 

“That is not like you,” said Mrs. Meredith. 

He knew it was not. The thought had passed 
through his own mind that the saying was ungen- 
erous and unworthy of him, and unwoithy of her, 
which was worse. What could any man be worth 
who could utter one of those foolish stock taunts 
against women in any story of life before a wom- 
an who was to him the queen of friends, the es- 
sence of every thing consolatory and sweet? 
“You are always right,” he replied, hastily, “ and 
I am wrong, as a matter of course. I am out of 
sorts. I had but just caught hold of life again 
and found it practicable, and here seems some- 
thing that may unsettle all; but I am wrong, it 
is almost certain, and you must be right.” 

“That is a delightful sentiment—for me; but 
I am sure of my ground about Cara. Oh, quite 
sure,” she said; “as sure—as I am of my own 
boys.” 

Beresford did not say any thing, but he breathed 
a short, impatient sigh. Her boys were all very 
well at a distance. When they had been absent 
he had been fond of them, and had shared in 
the touches of sentiment of all Mrs. Meredith’s 
friends of regret for their absence; but when a 
small share even of a woman’s company has be- 
come one of your daily comforts, it is difficult not 
to find her grown-up son in your way. He re- 
flected upon this as he shook hands with her, and 
went back to his dwelling-place next door with a 
consciousness of impatience which was quite un- 
justifiable. To be sure, her grown-up son had a 
right to her which nothing could gainsay, and 
was, in a sort of a way, master of the house under 
her, and might even have a kind of right to show 
certain mild objections and dislikes to special 
visitors. Mr. Beresford could not deny these 
privileges of ason; but they galled him, and there 
was in his mind an unexpressed irritation against 
those troublesome members of the generation 
who would thrust themselves in the way of their 
elders;-and tread upon their heels perpetually. 
Children were much pleasanter than these grown- 
up young people. He did not see the use of them. 
Cara, for instance, though it was supposed she 
was to keep house for her father, of what use was 
she in the house? Cook (naturally) knew a hun- 
dred times more than she did, and kept every 
thing going as on wheels. As for Oswald Mere- 
dith, who had been a sprightly and delightful 
boy, what was he now?—an idle young man 
about town, quite beyond his mother’s manage- 
ment; doing nothing, probably good for nothing, 
idling away the best years of his life. Why did 
not she send him to India, as he was doing so lit- 
tle here? What an ease to every body concerned 
that would be! He thought of it in the most 
philosophical way, as good for every body but 
for the young man—a relief‘to his mother’s anx- 
ieties, a thing which his best friends must desire. 
What a pity that it could not be done at once! 
But it would searcely be good policy on his part 
to suggest it to Oswald’s mother. She might 
think he had other motives, and what motive 
could he have except to promote the welfare of 
the son of such a kind friend ? 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 


AN APPEAL FOR MERCY. 


Tue French Revolution is undoubtedly the most 
awful political hurricane in the annals of mod- 
ern history. The horrors that were enacted and 
the slaughter that took place reduce to insignifi- 
cance any story of bloodshed ever conceived by 
the imagination. The wars that grew out of it 
embroiled nearly every nation in Europe. 

The events that led up to this great crisis, which 
convulsed a whole continent, are too complex to 
be easily traced in their bearing upon the final 
result, but they may be generalized under five 
heads : first, the influence of the writings of infi- 
del philosophers ; second, the diffusion of the idea 
of popular rights; third, the burdens of the peo- 
ple, which made these abstract ideas of popular 
rights a mockery ; fourth, the absolute infatuation 
of the court and nobles; fifth, the derangement 
of the finances, which clogged the wheels of gov- 
ernment and led to the assembling of the States- 
General. There were also other causes, but the 
above-mentioned are the most prominent.  To- 
gether they resulted in a condition of the people 
so pitiable and melancholy that an outbreak was 
inevitable. The accumulated grievances of two 
centuries were a burden beyond the strength of 
the lower classes to bear, and nothing but a revo- 
lution could accomplish its removal. 

Lovis XVL, the “martyr king,’ was a mon- 
arch who possessed few characteristics that would 
excite rebellion, and yet his conciliatory disposi- 
tion was not calculated to stem the tide of revo- 
lution when it had once broken loose around him. 
His reign, from his accession to the throne until 
he was forced to part with the last vestige of 
kingly power, was but a series of concessions that 
came too late. The people were tired of the ar- 
bitrary powers of their monarch, and he was dis- 
posed to abandon them; they were provoked at 
the expensive corruptions of the court, and he 
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was both innocent in his tastes and economical in 
his pleasures ; they demanded reformation in the 
administration of affairs, and he was disposed to 
grant it. Yet with all his desire for public good, 
his hands were too weak to accomplish the imme- 
diate reform of vices so firmly rooted under the 
rule of his ancestors that only a mighty overthrow 
of ancient systems could exterminate them. 

Every concession that was made by Louis XVI. 
to the republican parties in France but led to 
fresh and more audacious demands on their part. 
Urged on by their unprincipled leaders, the people, 
who at first had demanded reform, now shouted 
for a republic, and finally demanded that it should 
be cemented by the blood of the aristocrats. On 
the 20th of January, 1793, sentence of death was 
passed against the king himself, and on the fol- 
lowing day the royal head fell from the block. 
Republicanism had triumphed. But in the alarm 
that ensued, when the united powers of Europe 
threatened vengeance for the hideous deed, its 
leaders began to tremble, and the Committee of 
Public Safety was appointed. Rosesprerre and 
Marat were the leading members. And this com- 
mittee, though required to report to the Conven- 
tion as the supreme authority, had really all the 
power of government. It named and dismissed 
generals, judges, juries ; brought forward all pub- 
lic measures in the Convention; ruled provinces 
and armies; controlled the Revolutionary Tribu- 
nal; made requisitions of men and money; and 
appointed other revolutionary committees. 1e 
latter sprang up in every part of the kingdom to 
the frightful number of fifty thousand. 

Then commenced the reign of terror, when all 
the prisons of France were filled with victims. 
These were generally the most worthy people in 
the community, whose only crime was in being 
obnoxious to the ruling powers. Those who 
were suspected fled, if possible, but were gener- 
ally unable to carry away their property. Mill- 
ions of property were confiscated. The prisons 
were crowded with the rich, the elegant, and the 
cultivated classes. Thousands were guillotined ; 
and universal fear and anarchy reigned without 
a parallel. Deputies, even those who had been 
most instrumental in bringing about the Revolu- 
tion, were sacrificed by the triumphant Jacobins. 
Women and retired citizens were not allowed to 
escape their fury and vengeance. Marie ANToI- 
NETTE and the Princess EvizasetH and Madame 
RoLanp were among the first victims. Then it 
was that scenes like the one in our engraving be- 
came of daily, almost hourly, occurrence. Deli- 
cate and beautiful women knelt before the bloody 
autocrats of the Revolution, offering a vain appeal 
for the safety of those dear to them. But the 
savage cruelty of the republican leaders, tasting 
for the first time the sweets of power, was not to 
be satisfied until the populace, sated with gore, 
arose en masse and stilled their proceedings with 
the menacing cry of “ No more bloodshed !” 

Marat and Ropespierre themselves shared the 
fate of their victims. Upon the former, vengeance 
was wreaked by the hand of awoman. From the 
town of Caen came CHARLOTTE Corpay, and, after 
many unsuccessful attempts, made her way to the 
presence of Marat. The so-called “ father of his 
country” was seated in his bath. A cloth had 
been thrown over him, and he was writing upon 
a board, which he used as a desk. He put a few 
questions to his visitor, who suddenly approached 
the bath, and, leaning over it, struck the occupant 
with her knife. The blow was dealt with such 
force that the weapon entered Marat’s bosom up 
to the hilt. He uttered a single cry, and expired 
almost immediately. Ropespierre’s death oc- 
curred upon the scaffold. In the diary of Cuar.es 
HENrI Sanson, executioner of Paris during the 
Revolution, occurs the following entry: “ Rosgs- 
PIERRE was the tenth to appear on the platform. 
He went up the steps of the scaffold without any 
assistance whatever. His demeanor exhibited 
neither weakness nor assumed bravery; his eye 
was cold and calm. The men were ordered to 
take off the linen in which the prisoner’s face 
was wrapped. They did so, and uncovered the 
broken jaw. The pain must have been horrible, 
for RopesPierreE uttered a fearful cry. The blood 
trickled down from the jaw, and the mouth re- 
mained wide open. He was immediately strapped 
down, and, less than a minute after, the knife fell. 
The head was shown to the crowd, like that of 
the king.” 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Some time during September it is expected that the 
great explosion of the Hallet’s Point Reef, at Hell Gate, 
will take place. The excavations were finished some 
months ago, but some difficulty in regard to appropri- 
ations has delayed the completion of the work. It is 
not anticipated that the explosion will be much of an 
exhibition to mere spectators, but its effects will be 
observed with great interest by scientificmen. A good 
view can be obtained at certain localities on the New 
York and the Long Island sides; but aa no vessels of 
any kind will be permitted to go near the place during 
the time appointed for the explosion, it will be impos- 
sible to see any thing from any station on the river. 
Guard-boats will be placed at various points to prevent 
the passage of vessels within dangerous limits. The 
work of opening the shaft commenced in October, 1869. 
Its size is 117 by 62 feet, and it extends to a depth of 
33 feet below tide mark. The shafts, tunnels, and gal- 
leries cover an area of about two and five-eighth acres. 
The roof or shell of rock above has an average thick- 
ness of ten feet, and is supported by 172 piers of rock. 
The total] length of all the tunnels or headings which 


. lead from the entrance is 4857 feet: and the whole 


length of the intersecting galleries is 2568 feet. There 
are about 4000 drill holes, three inches in diameter, and 
varying from seven to thirteen feet in depth, each one 
of which is separately charged with the explosives 
used. Until within about two years nitro-glycerine 
was used in the blasting operations. Since then vari- 
ous kinds of explosives have been tried, all of them 
being nitro-glycerine compounds. 


Work on the Hudson River Tunnel will soon be re- 
sumed, from the foot of Fifteenth Street, on the New 
Jersey shore. The entrance on the New York side 
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will be in the vicinity of Washington Square. The 
tunnel will be about two miles in length, and have a 
road-bed of twenty-three feet, with two tracks, and the 
whole distance lighted by gas. , It will be used for con- 
veying passengers from one side to the other, but more 
especiatly for the rapid transportation of freight to and 
from the railroad dépét in Jersey City. The estimated 
cost of the work is $15,000,000; and it is proposed to 
employ 80 many laborers that the tunnel shall be com- 
pleted in about two years. 


The following recently published table exhibits the 
population and total daily consumption of water in 
several large cities: 


Inhabitants, Gallons. 
3,700,000 .... 122,000,000 
New York ......... 1,200,000 .... 114,000,000 
Philadelphia ....... 750,000 .... 42,000,000 
Manchester ........ 70,000 .... 16,000,000 
475,000 .... 38,000,000 
Cincinnati .......::. 275,000 .... 15,000,000 
Sheffield ........... 265,000 .... 6,000,000 


It will be clearly seen that the ratio of consumption 
is much greater in American thanin European cities— 
particularly in New York. This is partly due to vari- 
ous improvements of baths, etc.; in modern dwellings, 
to the extensive use of water for manufacturing pur- 
poses, and to a free use of water in various other ways. 
But that there is in many places a needless waste of 
the Croton is quite certain. 


Somebody remarks concerning the oyster: ‘* Nobody 
knows who ate him first, but now he is accepted as 
good. Four thousand millions (4,000,000,000), or there- 
abouts, of him are eaten in New York city alone in a 
single year.” 


From Minnesota comes the report that an egg-eating 
bug is surely destroying all the eggs laid by the grass- 
hoppers this year, so that the farmers of that State 
may hope to be free from this enemy. Those who 
have given the subject examination believe these bugs 
will be a complete success. 


An article in Appleton’s Journal speaks of an old 
and wealthy Parisian beggar who, in a moment of 
communicative confidence, gave the following as his 
* code” of begging: 

Never ask alms from— 

1. A man who is coming from dinner; roast beef 
renders one selfish. 

2. A gentleman who is following a lady. 

8. Men who are too fat; it annoys them to stop. 

4. A lady who is alone and unobserv 

5. Gentlemen who are putting on their gloves. 

But ask always from— 

1. A man who is going to dinner; he sympathizes 
with the empty stomach. 

2. A lady who knows she is being followed. 

8. People who are walking two by two; their amour 
propre makes them give. 

4. Officers in full-dress uniform. 

5. Office-seekers going into cabinet ministers’ bu- 
reaus; they give 1 hope that it will bring them luck. 


It is said that Harriet Martineau had not gone out 
beyond her garden for the seventeen years before she 
died. She was, however, always cheerful, read the 
magazines and newspapers thoroughly, and talked 
much of her old friends. 


Many Chinese words, taken from the written lan- 
guage, have been introduced into the Japanese vo- 
cabulary. In fact, for almost every native word, the 
Japanese have an equivalent Chinese word. 


Once upon a time, and not very long ago, a rever- 
end gentleman entered the cars at a station in New 
England with three pieces of baggage, which he de- 
posited in three different seats, and then seated himeelf 
ina fourth. Many passengers entered and looked in- 
quiringly at these seats, butin vain. By-and-by the rev- 
erend gentleman took out a Bible and began to read. 
A youth sitting near asked to borrow the Bible, and 
after making some commonplace remark upon the ex- 
cellent type and good binding, suddenly said, in a tone 
which could be heard all around, “I will read a few 
passages from Paul's Epistle to James: ‘ Be ye kind 
and obliging one toanother. Thou shouldst not occupy 
more than three or four seats when thou ridest in the 
cars, for if thou doest this thing thou greatly discom- 
modest thy beloved brethren and sisters in the Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ Good-by, Sir. You have a fine volume 
of Scripture, and I commend it fully to your study. 
Good-by, Sir. I get out at thisstation.” And the young 
man of joking sarcasm disappeared. But there was a 
long-continued tumult in that car. 


Chinese immigration appears to be rapidly decreas- 
ing on the Pacific coast. Several steamers which have 
arrived there lately have not averaged two hundred 
each. Not long ago steamers brought from eight hun- 
dred to fifteen hundred each. Up to last May, when 
the anti-Chinese agitation began, the arrivals amount- 
ed to nearly three thousand a month. Various meas- 
ures have been adopted by many of the citizens of San 
Francisco to discourage the employment of the Chi- 
nese, and the Chinese companies there have warned 
their countrymen that the climate is unhealthy for 
them, and these things have well-nigh stayed the tide 
of immigration. 


Many years ago there was a Jaw upon the statute- 
books of Connecticut binding masters not to feed their 
apprentices on fresh salmon more than twice or thrice 
a week. And*how the New Haven Register speaks of 
a time—a very good time, we should think—when shad 
were caught in Connecticut rivers, but that salmon 
were so plenty also that whoever bought a shad was 
expected to take a couple of salmon for the sake of 
getting them out of the way. In fact, salmon were 
not of much account. 


On a tombetone at Stirling Castle, about thirty miles 
northwest of Edinburgh, Scotland, is the following 
epitaph : 

‘Our life is but a winter day: 
Some only breakfast and away; 
Others to a dinner stay, 

And are full fed. 

The oldest man but sleeps 
And goes to bed. 

Large is his expense 

That lingers out the day; 
He that goes soonest 

Has the least to pay.” 


The Mentor is a little paper edited and printed by 
the patients of the Alabama Insane Hoepital at Tusca- 
loosa. Most of the articles relate to the treatment of 
the insane. One article, entitled “Insane Responai- 
bility,” contains this passage: ‘“‘It would benefit all 
insane persons, even the inmates of hospitals, to know 
that they are amenable to the laws,of the land. Many 
a time we have heard inmates say, ‘If I cut, burn, or 
kill, nothing can be done to me. They say I am in- 
sane. That gives me a loop-hole for escape, let me do 


what I may.’” Mention is made in one number of the 
paper that the superintendent not long since called a 
jury of the patients to decide whether one of their 
number was a thoroughly sane person or not. All 
but one agreed that he was. The dissentient saw one 
evidence of insanity—the subject of inquiry was a be- 
liever in spiritualism. So it seems that the standard 
of sanity in hospitals is more exacting than outside of 
them. 


The bore of the great English 81-ton gun, originally 
fourteen and a half inches, is now being increased to 
sixteen. When the operation of enlarging the calibre 
is completed, the gun will be tested with larger charges 
than have yet been fired from it. After that, still an- 
other inch may be bored out, making the calibre 
seventeen inches, and the process of testing will then 
probably go on until the enormous cannon is crippled. 
In this way the officers at Woolwich can best learn 
what details of construction to adopt in finishing the 
four additional 81-ton guns now being made at the roy- 
al gun factories there. 


Congress at its last session separated the appropria- 
tions for inland mail transportation so as to provide 
an appropriation for service by railroad separate from 
that on other routes. For “star service”’—which is 
service of all kinds except that performed by railroads 
—an ample appropriation was provided, but it was very 
meagre for railroad service. The Postmaster-General 
is, therefore, unable to order any service on new rail- 
roads. In some cases more than half the expense 
might be saved by a tranefer from a “star route” toa 
railroad, but there is no money to be paid for railroad 
service, and consequently the transfer can not be made 
without violation of law. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 


SEPTEMBER, 1876. 
Sunday,  2%4.—Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Thureday, 28.—St. Michael and All Angels, 


OCTOBER. 
Sunday, 1.—Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 8.—Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 15.—Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Wednesday, 18.—St. Luke. 
Sunday, 22.—Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Saturday, 28.—SS. Simon and Jude. 
Sunday,  2%9.—Twentieth Sunday after Winilty. 


Tue scheme of religious summer encamp- 
ments, which may be said to be naturalized in 
the United States, finds favor in the eyes of our 
cousins on the other side of the Atlantic. The 
American correspondent of the London Times 
wrote for that paper a description of Ocean 
Grove, New Jersey, in a lively, satirical fashion, 
but, possibly to his surprise, there was an in- 
stant call for a similar sea-side resort in England. 
The London Christian World says: ** There is a 
freedom and originality in social experiments in 
America which in our more staid and ancient 
community it mght not be possible or wise to 
attempt to imitate; but, as a contemporary has 
suggested, it might be worth while to try some 
such scheme as this in England, if any body 
could find a spare bit of coast big enough,”’ 


The New York State Universalist Convention, 
which met at Utica, August 31, reported for the 
year a gain of 11 parishes, 559 families, 484 church 
members, 11 meeting-houses, 12 ministers, and 
church property to the value of $108,217. The 
present totals for the State are 137 parishes with 
6000 families, 9 churches with 4874 members, 
104 Sunday-schools with 8870 members, 121 meet- 
ing-houses, 111 ministers, and church property 
valued at $1,549,977. The Executive Board re- 
ported claims against it amounting to $3700, and 
no fundsin hand. It was proposed to apportion 
the debt to the parishes. The Harsen Fund for 
the relief of needy ministers received during the 
ros $6492, and disbursed $2677. There is now 
ield for it in bonds and mortgages the sum of 
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The Jewish Messen expresses the opinion 
that, ‘‘ considering all the circumstances and the 

roportion of Jews, the Jew in the Centennial 

xposition has given more proof of the effects 
of civilization than any other race.” It ascribes 
the great progress of the Jews in the arts, dur- 
ing the last hundred years, to their liberation 
and the attainment by them of political equal- 
ity. The Messenger advises Jewish parents to 
see to it that their sons learn useful trades. 
**Let,”’ it says, ‘“‘our Jewish boys seek not so 
much to become merchants and lawyers and 
journalists, but to go as apprentices into the 
great factories and workshops, and show what 
they can make out of the inventions, or become 
inventors.” 


The 10th of September was an important time 
for the Christian Catholic Church of Switzer- 
land. On that day Dr. HERzoG, the first bishop 
chosen in its history, was consecrated. It was 
expected that Bishop Reinkens would be the 
consecrator; the Archbishop of Utrecht, it was 
hoped, would also be present. The venerable 
cathedral of Solothurn was selected as the place, 
and it was anticipated that a great number of the 
reformed Catholics of Switzerland would wit- 
ness the consecration. It has been decided that 
the new bishop shall not be addressed by the ti- 
tle of ‘* Monseigneur ;’’ his symbols of office— 
mitre, cross, staff, and ring—will also be of the 
simplest construction. 


An instance has lately occurred of a secession 
from the Free Church of Scotland to the State 
Kirk. The Rev. James M‘Navueart, pastor of 
the Maitland Church, Glasgow, has not only 
made this ecclesiastical change, but has carried 
his people with him. He is a member of the 
minority led by the Rev. Dr. Beae, and bas been 
for some time dissatisfied with his Free Church 
relations. 


As an illustration of what can be done in the 
Christianization of the American Indians, may 
be noted the formation of the “Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Woman’s Baptist Missionary Soci- 
ety.”’ Its members are inhabitants of the Indian 
Territory. The president, says a correspondent 
of the Chicago Standard, is ‘‘ a full-blooded Choce- 
taw, can not speak a word of English, owns and 
manages a farm in the Red River bottoms, and 
is regarded as a woman Of unusual ability. She 


has built, mostly from her own means, a meet- 
ing-house near her home.”’ This organization 
is said to be the first of the kind among the In- 
dians. Its object will be to extend Christianity 
among their own people and the wild Indians 
who live beyond the borders of the Territory. 


The opinions expressed by the Methodist or- 
gans of opinion upon the plan of adjustment 
recently adopted by the joint commissioners 
continue to be very favorable. The Southern 
Methodist ministers of Richmond, at their meet- 
ing held September 3, declared “their cheerful 
acquiescence in and hearty approval of all that 
was done by the commissioners touching the 
whole question of fraternity between the two 
co-ordinate branches of the great Methodist 
family on this continent.”” The Central Chris- 
tian Advocate (St. Louis) says: ‘‘ We are highly 
delighted with the result, but not greatly sur- 

rised, for the differences of feeling that stood 
n the way of fraternity, and which have been 
really greatly magnified on both sides, grew 
mostly out of a misapprehension of the real 
— of sentiment in’ the Churches toward each 
other. 


The work of cathedral restoration in England 
oes on successfully, but not always smoothly. 
ixeter and Chester have been restored ami re- 

opened to the public, and renovated Durham 
will in October have its festival occasion. Dr. 
BaRING, the Bishop of Durham, has, however, 
declined to preach the opening sermon, on the 


ground of objection to the expenditure of so, 


much money. He is of opinion that the funds 
at the disposal of the Dean and Chapter of the 
cathedral should have been applied to the in- 


crease of churches and clergy in the diocese. 


Dr. BARING is a leader of the Evangelicals in the 
Established Church; his diocese is one that in- 
creases rapidly in population. 


Two important orders have recently been is- 
sued by the Italian Ministry of State. One di- 
rects all orphanages now under the control of 
Roman Catholic corporations to be administered 
by laymen; the other forbids all religious pro- 
cessions outside the churches. In regard to the 
latter, however, prefects are authorized to issue 
permits, if applied for a fortnight in advance, 


Protestant city mission work appears now to 
be well organized in the city of Paris. Under 
the charge of the Rev. R. A. M‘ALL are eighteen 
preaching stations established in the outer ar- 
rondissements of Paris. During the year last 
reported 2682 services were held, which were 
attended by 197,366 persons. Adult classes are 
held for instruction in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and Bible classes have been organ- 
ized. The results are said to be very promising. 


In pursuance of a purpose to reorganize the 
Russian monastic institutions, the imperial gov- 
ernment bas ordered an official examination to 
be made of their condition and revenues, The 
total number of monasteries and convents is 
ascertained to be 540, and the total revenue 
9,000,000 rubles (the silver ruble of Russia is 
about seventy-five cents in value). Three of the 
great monasteries—Kief, Moscow, and 8t. Pe- 
tersburg—have an income of 2,000,000 rubles. 
It appears that the monks and nuns maintain 
very few charities with all this money. The 
entire number of hospitals connected with the 
monasteries is 102, with 1500 patients. The 
government purposes to establish a central ad- 
ministration Of monastic property, to allow a 
fixed sum for the support of each monastic com- 
munity, and to devote the surplus of revenue to 
ecclesiastical education. 


It was predicted by many that the new Ger- 
man law requiring civil marriage and civil regis- 
tration of births would lead to an entire discon- 
tindance both of baptisms and of the religious 
marriage ceremony. The prediction has been 
falsified; statistical reports show that neither 
baptisms nor religious marriages have sensibly 
diminished. Bavaria, Saxony, and Mecklenburg, 
which it was supposed would be especially alf- 
fected by the change of the law, are less affected 
than other German states, 


The Rev. E. E. Haus, of Boston, was announced 
to preach the opening sermon at the National 
Unitarian Conference, which began in Saratoga 
September 12. The following are the topics 

roposed for discussion, and the speakers: “* The 
Church the Centre of Charities,’ by Dr. Rurvs 
Evuis; “ The Experiment of a Free Church, its 
Difficulties and Advantages,”’ by the Rev. Dr. J. 
FREEMAN CLARKE; The Labor Question,’ b 
the Rev. CaLvin Strespins; The Essential Pi- 
ety of Modern Science,”’ by the Rev. Jonun W. 
Cuapwick; “ The Religious Education of the 
Young,”’ by the Rev. E. P. Powg.v.”’ Saratoga 
was the place of the meeting of the National 
Conference two years ago. 


Lord NORTHBROOK has added his testimony 
to that of Sir BartLe FReERE in confirmation of 
the value of Christian missions in India. ‘‘Some 
of the Christian sects,”’ he is reported as stating 
in a public address, “he was happy to say, had 
been very successful, not 60 much with educa- 
ted Indians as when they came in contact with 
the aboriginal inhabitants in the interior. He 
had himself visited a part of the country where 
the native Christians numbered 25,000." Lord 
NORTHBROOK also expressed the opinion that 
some of his hearers might live to see the East 
Indians “adopt a form of Christianity more 
nearly approaching the simplicity of the apos- 
tolic church than any which now existed.”’ 


While Lord Sanpon’s Education Bill was un- 
der consideration in Parliament, the question 
was raised of the amount of work accomplished 
by English Dissenters in the religious training 
of the young. By ie of answer, the following 
Sunday-school statistics haye been presented: 
The Wesleyan Methodist Sunday-schools num- 
ber 725,000 pupils; Primitive Methodist, 335,000; 
United Methodist Free Churches, 176,000; Cal- 
vinistic Methodist, 154,000; New Connexion 
Methodist, 73,000; other Wesleyan —_ 
tions, 74,000; Congregational Churches, ,000; 
Baptist, 334,000; English Presbyterian Church- 
es, 45,000; all other Protestant Free Churcwes, 
100,000. This total of over two and a half mill- 
ions of children under Sunday-school instruction 
is a very fair indication of the strength of dissent 
in England, 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


MR. TILDEN’S POLITICAL 
HISTORY, 1865-1868. 


Tue death of Lincoin left a period of trial be- 
hind it. The spirit of riot and rebellion in New 
York, after the fall of Richmond, was still kept 
alive by the busy ultramontanes. Jesuitism took 
the control of the Democratic party, and the bit- 
terest hatred was incessantly shown by all its ad- 
herents for the tottering republic. The papal 
clubs and journals, editors and politicians, labored 
together to prevent the reconstruction of the gov- 
ernment. They evinced their plain sympathy 
with Davis and his fallen conspirators. It was 
the slave-holder and not the slave who had won 
the lasting favor of the ultramontanes of Paris 
and New York. All the followers of the extreme 
notions of infallibility showed their dissatisfaction 
at the suppression of the rebellion by an open 
sympathy with the fallen tyranny, and all the 
Irish Catholic orators of New York lent their aid 
to excite a popular discontent at the North with 
the victory of freedom. In the midst of this 
motely throng of foreign agitators, always support- 
ed by the ruling “Church,” although not yet pos- 
sibly its favorite son, we find Mr. Ti_pEN making 
his way onward.. From the year 1865 the Ro- 
man Catholic and ultramontane party which had 
so long governed New York began to aspire more 
openly to the control of the whole Union. Since 
1865 the Democracy has been little more than 
its obedient instrument. Democrats in Illinois 
or Indiana accepted the aid and adopted the pol- 
icy of the Roman Catholic rulers of the metrop- 
olis. A careful and powerful organization had 
grown up in New York, controlled by the Roman 
Catholics, which had established and which still 
retains its authority in every State of the Union, 
and has converted what was once the Democracy 
of Marcy and Wrienr into a faction hostile to 
all that Americans hold dear. Republicanism and 
its fruits have no fiercer assailants than the Cath- 
olic World or the Catholic Telegraph. It would 
be impossible to gather together all the bitter in- 
nuendoes or the wild slanders with which the 
“Catholic” journals of New York have pursued 
all the most valuable sources of American prog- 
ress. Unsectarian schools, toleration, free thought, 
a free press, Protestantism, progress, are the chief 
themes of “ Democratic” or Roman Catholic ridi- 
cule and contumely; and this not in some dark 


and savage region of Italy or Spain, but in the ’ 


heart of what ought to be the most cultivated 
and progressive of cities. To such a class of con- 
stituents Mr. Titpen and his associates owe their 
rise to power. Such is the dangerous faction 
which, under the name of Democracy, now governs 
‘the city of New York, and from what it deems an 
impregnable citadel extends its imperious author- 
ity over the Democratic leaders of the nation. 
The period from 1865 to 1868 was one of dan- 
ger and disquiet. The war was over, but its fa- 
tal consequences seemed to promise the ruin of 
the nation. Only the faithful and the sincere 
Republican in that moment of peril held fast to 
his trust in the virtue of the people and the final 
triumph of freedom. “ We are going the way of 
wrote 
the New York Hera/d as late as August 6, 1868. 


. “Mexico itself may be a respectable power be- 
side what the United States will appear when po- 


litical anarchy has done its worst.” ‘We have 
entered upon a career in which no nation of the 
past was ever able to stop midway.” These mel- 
ancholy forebodings were re-echoed by all the ul- 
tramontane papers, and there was possibly some 
reason for their startling pietures. Mr. Jonn- 
son’s feeble and untrustworthy administration 
seemed to arouse anew the rebel element, and 
promise a fresh revolution. All over the South- 
ern States the lawless part of the population 
plunged into new crimes. There were disturb- 
ances in Tennessee, murders of Union soldiers 
in Louisiana, Texas unsubdued, Georgia almost 
in rebellion. “I am weary of this record of Rad- 
ical crime,” cried Toomps, and urged his hearers 
on to new treason. Under Mr. Jonnson’s weak 
rule the small band of Southern traitors who had 
driven their countrymen into revolt fancied that 
there was still hope for the “lost cause.” The 
President had apparently betrayed and deserted 
the party of union and freedom. He began a 
mad struggle against the “ Radical’ or Republican 
majority in Congress. The people were amazed, 
disheartened,.and in doubt. They hesitated, fal- 
tered. And the keen and unsparing Democratic 
and ultramontane leaders, who now ruled New 
York, believed that the moment had come to 
strike the fatal blow at freedom on the Western 
continent. They hoped by the aid of the South- 
ern traitors to fix their iron rule over the fallen 
North. The whole New York Democracy, now 
chiefly made up of Irish Catholics and ultramon- 
tane Germans, grew extraordinarily active. In 
1866 Mr. TiLpEN, with Messrs. Rynpers, Horrman, 
and others, appeared at a large political meeting 
at Cooper Institute to defend Mr. Jounson and 
enforce the rule of the New York Ring. Already 
it was believed in 1866 that the men with whom 
Mr. TiLpEN was connected were thieves. Even 
the New York Herald (October, 1867) scoffs at 
the rapacity of the O’Reittys and O’KE.tys. 
And Mr. Parton, in the North American Review, 
1866, had shown how New York was being 
robbed by Mr. TitpEn’s companions. Is it pos- 
sible to believe that Mr. Titpen did not know 
the character of the men with whom he was in 
constant intercourse? Yet in 1866 he is joined 
in all their plots, and without a blush, by his 
skillful tactics, helped to enforce the subjection 
of the city. His favorite part has always been 
that of a reformer. It was as areformer that, in 
1866, he lent his services to TWEED and Sweeny. 
It was as a reformer that he led on his ultra- 
montane followers to the sack of the city. The 
O’Remtys and Tweep, Cox, Brooks,* 


* An evening paper denies with suspicious violence 
that “ the two 


BOOKSES” were both Native Amcricans, 


Hatt, Horrmay, or Seymore, heard, not with- 
out a smile, his promises of purity and reform. 
“We pledge ourselves,” cried the Democracy of 
1867, animated by Mr. TILpEN’s voice, *‘ to redeem 
New York from corruption and misrule.” At the 
meeting at Tammany Hall, October 10, 1867, Mr. 
Trtpen said “it would remain for New York to 
give the finishing blow to Radical misrule.”’ These 
remarkable reformers had nearly won the control 
of the country. The miscreants who led the Demo- 
cratic party in New York and the nation, and the 
foreign clubs who governed them, were in 1867 
almost startled at their own success. The Union 
party seemed shattered into fragments. TILDEN, 
TWEED, Toomss, and Davis were the rulers of the 
hour. Tammany Hall resounded with the clamor 
of its disloyal assemblies. The leaders of the New 
York Democracy felt sure of an immunity for all 
their crimes. In the fall elections of 1867 Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Nebraska, yielded to 
the arts of Ti.penand Twrep. In November their 
joy was redoubled. New York city gave an enor- 
mous, unprecedented majority of 61,000 for the 
members of the Ring. The Legislature, although 
Republican, was not inaccessible to TwWEEp’s pe- 
culiar influence. Ultramontanism had re-asserted 
its rule over the chief city of the New World. The 
papal clubs were full of new life. 

If we consider the Democratic party of this 
period as governed wholly by its Roman Catholic 
managers in New York, fed by their money, sus- 
tained by their votes, guided by men steeped in 
crime, trembling with apprehension, and who 
were saved only by the “Catholic” influence in 
the city from prison or exile—a compact, resolute 
body, swift, active, united by terrible ties—we 
shall easily discover why all its measures were 
aimed at the ruin of the republic. Its Central 
Committee at Tammany Hall governed the opin- 
ions of Henpricks, Seymour, and Bayarp. Tween, 
Sweeny, and TiLpEN, in 1867-68, formed the 
Democratic party; behind them, their chief sup- 
port from Connecticut to Oregon, stood a thick 
array of Roman Catholic priests and prelates. 
Desperate, terrible, not wanting in the courage 
of despair, through all the period from 1865 to 
1868 the managers of Tammany Hall looked for 
an escape from the doom that hung over them in 
the protection of the papal faction and the alli- 
ance of the rebellious party at the South. Could 
they renew the power of the slave-holders and 
establish a reign of violence in all the Southern 
States, could they hold New York by an immense 
ultramontane preponderance and tempt or bribe 
enough voters to win Indiana or Pennsylvania to 
their side, they might rule the Union. Tween, 
instead of a prisoner’s cell, might fill a secretary’s 
chair; SwEENY would have gone to the Vatican 
a welcome embassador; Ti.peN would not have 
been left unrewarded. The “ Church’ must have 
claimed its share of the political plunder. The 
Confederates might have ruled at Washington in 
1868. It was for such a result that Mr. Trtpen 
and his associates were laboring. They opposed 
with violence colored suffrage, advocated what 
was in effect a restoration of slavery. The dis- 
orders and crimes committed by their Southern 
allies they looked upon with a patronizing smile. 
If a few United States soldiers were murder- 
ed in Louisiana, or a few hundred colored men 
in Texas, they attributed their fate, even in 1866, 
to Radical misgovernment. If intense poverty, 
the result of rebellion, afflicted large portions of 
the country, it was, Mr. Ticpen asserted, the 
plain effect of “Radical misrule.” The New 
York leaders of the Democracy fostered discon- 
tent at the South, roused the bitter flames of sec- 
tional hate, kept alive the lingering fires of war- 
fare, planted corruption in every Northern city, 
made it the avowed policy of the Democratic 
party to rob the German bond-holders who had 
lent their money to the national government in 
its hour of darkest need. They hoped to win 
votes in the West by advocating a system of na- 
tional bankruptcy. It is easy now.to see why 
the Democratic party of this period was convert- 
ed into an immense engine of national mischief. 
It was because the corrupt and desperate leaders 
at New York governed all its policy. To save 
themselves from a prison, exile, poverty, shame, 
the managers of Tammany Hall were ready to 
plunge into any wild or wicked measures. They 
had already been denounced openly as public 
thieves. Conscious of guilt, their coming doom 
was probably always before them. It was avert- 
ed for three more years by the elections of 1868, 
the enormous fraudulent majority obtained in 
New York, and by the undoubted electioneering 
skill of Mr. Titpen. The Roman Catholic De- 
mocracy in 1868 claimed a majority of 69,000 in 
the city alone, and with overbearing superiority 
made Horrman Governor of the State, and sub- 
jected the metropolis to the rule of a band of 
men who were suspected, if not yet convicted, 
criminals. 

A wise or an honest man would have at once 
broke away from such associations; a humane 
one would have shrunk from the pitiless politi- 
cians at the South. But Mr. Tucpen, in 1869, 
drew closer his connection with the New York 
officials. He became either their confidant or 
their tool. He writes familiar letters to Tween, 
asking his presence at political conventions. He 
took money from him to an amount he has never 
defined. He was chairman of the Democratic 
Committee. His name appears at all the Dem- 
ocratic meetings, joined with those of notorious 
offenders. As early as 1867 he was the active 
head of his party. Without his aid there would 
have been no New York Ring, and the public rob- 
bers would have been frightened from their prey. 
It was Mr. TitpEn who helped to win the enor- 
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But they were owners and editors of the apres 
when it was the leading Native American paper, and 
they still remained its editors and owners when it was 
afterward the defender of Tammany Hall and its Ro- 
man Catholic rulers. They received in two years and 
eight months from the city (1869-71) $112, for ad- 
vertising—almost as much as the most favored journal. 


mous Democratic majorities in the city of 1867 and 
1868. Already the government of the metrop- 
olis had become odious to all honest men; yet 
Mr. TitpEn upheld it by all his arts. He cried 
out at public meetings for reform: his aim was 
to keep Tweep in power. He clamored against 
Republican misrule: he was the political agent 
of the public robbers. He complained of Repub- 
lican intolerance: he was anxious to subject 
the whole country to Confederates and traitors. 
Through all the troubled period from 1865 to 
1868 Mr. TILDEN was employed in all those mis- 
chievous projects that shook the republic to the 
centre, and the fierce ultramontanes and fanat- 
ical priests, who ruled over New York and the 
Democracy, celebrated him every where as their 
spotless reformer. The Roman Catholic metrop- 
olis aspires to govern the country, and in Mr. 
TILDEN the papal priests have found their favor- 
ite instrument. He is certain of “the solid, un- 
broken Catholic vote ;” but the intelligent major- 
ity of the people will naturally inquire how he 
has deserved its support. 
EvGene Lawrence. 
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“LOVE THAT HATH US IN HIS NET.” 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avutuor or “Lapy Avupiey’s Sroret,” “A Srrance 
Wor.tp,” “‘Deap Men’s Suogs,” Erv., ETO. 
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CHAPTER IV.—{ Continued.) 
“OFFEND HER, AND SHE KNOWS NOT TO FORGIVE.” 


Ciara WaALSInGHAM’s cheek blanched, and she 
was silent for some moments ; and then she ask- 
ed, in a steady voice, “ How did you come by the 
news of his death ?” 

“Tn the simplest and most natural manner. 
My business requires me to be au courant as to 
Continental affairs, and I get several French and 
German newspapers. In one of the last I found 
the account of a duel, succeeding upon a quarrel 
at the gaming table, in which your husband fell, 
shot through the lungs. He only survived a few 


hours. His opponent was a Frenchman, and is 
now under arrest. Shall I read you the. para- 
graph ?” 


“Tf you please,” answered Mrs. Walsingham, 
with perfect calmness of manner. Her heart was 
beating tumultuously, nevertheless. She had a 
dismal conviction that no advantage—that is to 
say, not that one advantage for which she longed 
—would come to her from her husband’s death. 
How eagerly she had desired his death once! To- 
day the news gave her little satisfaction. 

Mr. Wyatt took a slip of newspaper from his 
card-case, and read her the brief account of the 
Colonel’s exit from this mortal strife. Duels were 
common enough in Prussia, and the journal made 
very little of the sanguinary business. 

“As many of my friends believe me to have 
been left a widow long ago, I shall make no fuss 
about this event; and I shall be very grateful if 
you will be good enough not to talk of it any 
where,” Mrs. Walsingham said, by-and-by, after a 
thoughtful pause. 

“T shall be careful to obey you,” answered the 
lawyer. 

“T wonder how you came to guess that I was 
not a widow, and that Colonel Walsingham was 
my husband. He took me abroad directly after 
our marriage, and we were never in England to- 
gether.” 

“It is a solicitor’s business to know a great 
many things, and in this case there was a strong 
personal interest. You accused me just now of 
flattering women ; and it is quite true that I have 
now and then amused myself a little with the 
weaker of your sex. Until about a year ago I 
believed myself incapable of any real feeling—of 
any strong attachment—and had made up my 
mind to a life of solitude, relieved by the frivoli- 
ties of society. But at that time a great change 
came over me, and I found that I too was doomed 
to suffer life’s great fever. In a word, I fell des- 
perately in love. I think you can guess the 
rest,” 

“T am not very good at guessing, but I sup- 
pose the lady is some friend of mine, or you would 
scarcely choose me for a confidante. Is it Sophy 
Morton? I know you admire her.” 

“As I admire wax dolls, or the Haidees and 
Zuleikas of an illustrated By ron,” answered Mr. 
Wyatt, with a wry facé&\“ Sophy Morton would 
have about as much power to touch my heart or 
influence my mind as the wax dolls or the Byronic 
beauties. There is only one woman I have ever 
loved, or ever can love, and her name is Clara 
Walsingham.” 

Mrs. Walsingham looked at him with unaffect- 
ed surprise. 

“ Of course I ought to feel very much flattered 
by such a declaration on your part, Mr. Wyatt, if 
I could quite bring myself to believe in your sin- 
cerity.” 

“Put me to the proof.” 

“T can not do that. I can only thank you for 
the honor you have done me, and regret that you 
should endanger the smooth course of our friend- 
ship by that kind of declaration. I have learned 
to rely upon you as a friend and an adviser, a 
thorough man of the world, and the last of man- 
kind to lapse into sentimentality.” 

“There is no sentimentality in the business, 
Mrs. Walsingham. I offer you a real and devoted 
affection, such an affection as a man feels but 
once in his life, and which a woman should scarce- 
ly reject without a thought of its value. I know 
I must seem at a disadvantage among the men 
who surround you, but they are men of the but- 


terfly species, and I believe the best of them to 
be incapable of feeling as I feel for you. Yes, 
you are right when you call me a man of the 
world. It is to such men that love comes with 
its fujlest force when it comes at all. I have not 
yielded weakly to the great master of mankind. 
I have counted the cost, and I know the devotion 
which I offer you to-day is as unalterable as it is 
profound.” 

“]T am sorry that I should have inspired any 
such sentiment, Mr. Wyatt. I can never return 
it.” 

“Ts that your irrevocable reply 2” 

“Tt is,” she answered, decisively. 

“You reject the substance—an honest man’s 
devoted love—and yet you are content to waste 
the best years of your life upon a shadow.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“Oh yes, I think you do. I think you know as 
well as I do how frail a reed you have to lean on 
when you put your trust in Gilbert Sinclair.” 

“You have no right to speak about Mr. Sin- 
clair,” answered Clara Walsingham, with an in- 
dignant flush. ‘“ What do you know of him, or 
of my feelings in relation to him %” 

“1 know that you love him. Yes, Clara, it is 
the business of a friend to speak plainly; and 
even at the hazard of incurring your anger, I will 
do so. Gilbert Sinclair is not worthy of your af- 
fection. You will know that I am right before 
long if you do not know it now. It is not in that 
man’s nature to be constant under difficulties, as 
I would be constant to you. Your hold upon him 
has been growing weaker every year.” 

“Tf that is true, I shall discover the fact quite 
soon enough from the gentleman himself,” re- 
plied Mrs. Walsingham, in a hard voice, and with 
an angry cloud upon her face. ‘“ Your friend- 
ship, as you call it, is not required to enlighten 
me upon a subject which scarcely comes within 
the province of a solicitor. Yes, Mr. Wyatt, since 
plain speaking is to be the order of the day, I am 
weak enough and blind enough to care for Gil- 
bert Sinclair better than for any one else upon this 
earth, and if I do not marry him, I shall- never 
marry at all. He may intend to jilt me. Yes. I 
have seen the change in him. It would be a vain 
falsehood if I denied that. I have seen the 
change, and I am waiting for the inevitable day 
in which the man I once believed in shall declare 
himself a traitor.” 

“Would it not be wise to take the initiative, 


and give him his dismissal ?”’ 

“No. The wrong shall come from him. If he 
can be base enough to forget all the promises of 
the past, and to ignore the sacrifices I have made 
for him, his infamy shall have no excuse from any 
folly of mine.” 

“ And if you find that he is false to you—that 
he has transferred his affection to another woman 
—you will banish him from your heart and mind, 
I trust, and begin life afresh.” 

Mrs. Walsingham laughed aloud. 

“ Yes, I shall begin a new life; for from that 
hour I shall only live upon one hope.” 

“ And that will be—” 

“The hope of revenge.” 

“My dear Mrs, Walsingham !” remonstrated 
the lawyer. 

“That sounds melodramatic, does it not? But, 
you see, there is a strong mixture of the melodra- 
matic element in real life. Gilbert Sinclair should 
know that I am not a woman to be jilted with 
jmpunity. Of course I don’t mean that I should 
poison him or stab him. That sort of thing is 
un-English and obsolete, except among the labor- 
ing classes, who have a rapid way of taking pay- 
ment for the wrongs that are done them. No, I 
should not kill him; but rely upon it, I should 
make his life miserable.” 

Mr. Wyatt watched her face with a thoughtful 
expression in his own. Yes, she looked the kind 
of woman whose anger would take some tangible 
and perhaps fatal form. She was not a woman 
to carry the burden of a broken heart in silent 
patience to the grave. 

“Upon my life, I should be afraid to offend 
her,” thought James Wyatt. 

“ Revenge is a bad word,” he said, after anoth- 
er long pause. “ Redress is much better. If Mr. 
Sinclair should marry, as I have some reason to 
think he will—”’ 

“ What reason ?”’ 

“Public rumor. His attentions to a certain 
young lady have been remarked by people I 
know.” 

“The lady is the beautiful Miss Clanyarde.” 

“How did you discover that ?” 

“From his face the other night.” 

“You are quick at reading his face. Yes, I 
believe he is over head and ears in love with Con- 
stance Clanyarde, as a much better man, Cyprian 
Davenant, was before him; and I have no doubt 
Lord Clanyarde wil] do his utmost to bring the 
match about.” 

“ How long has this been going on ?” 

“Since the beginning of this season. He may 
have lost his heart to the lady last year, but his 
attentions last year were not so obvious.”’ 

“Do you know if Miss Clanyarde cares for 
him?” 

“‘T have no means of knowing the lady’s feel- 
ing on the subject, but I have a considerable 
knowledge of her father in the way of business; 
and I am convinced she will be made—induced is, 
I suppose, a more appropriate word—to accept 
Sinclair asa husband. Lord Clanyarde is as poor 
as Job and as proud as Lucifer. Yes, I think we 
may look upon the marriage as a certainty. And 
now, Mrs. Walsingham, remember that by what- 
ever means you seek redress I am your friend, and 
shall hold myself ready to aid and abet you in the 
exaction of your just right. You have rejected 
me asa husband. You shall discover how faith- 
ful I can be as an ally.” 

“T don’t quite understand the nature of the 
alliance you propose. Do you mean you will 
help me to come between that man and ‘all hope 
of domestic happiness? You do not know how 
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merciless I could be if chance gave me the pow- 
er to punish Gilbert Sinclair's infidelity.” 

“T know that he will deserve little compassion 
from you.” 

“But from you? He has never injured you.” 

“Do not be so sure of that. There are petty 
insults and trivial injuries that make up the sum 
of a great wrong. Gilbert Sinclair has not treat- 
ed me well. I will not trouble you with the dry 
details of our business relations, but I have suffi- 
cient reasons for resentment without reference to 
you. And now I will intrude upon you no lon- 
ger. I see you are a little tired of this conversa- 
tion. I only entreat you once more to remember 
that I am your friend.” 

Mrs. Walsingham looked at him with a doubt- 
ful expression. He had subjugated her pride 
completely by the boldness of his attack. At 
another time she might have been angry with 
him, but the weariness of her spirit, the dull 
sense of impending sorrow, were more powerful 
than anger. She only felt humiliated and per- 
plexed by James Wyatt’s proffers of love and 
friendship, uncertain how far he had been sin- 
cere in either offer. 

“T have no doubt I ought to be grateful to you, 
Mr. Wyatt,” she said, in a slow, weary way, “ but 
I do not think your friendship can ever be of 
much service to me in the future business of my 
life, and I trust that you will forget all that has 
been said this morning. Good-by.” 

She gave him her hand. He held it with a 
gentle pressure as he answered her, 

+ “Tt is impossible for me to forget any thing 
that you have said, but you shall find me as se- 
cret as the grave. Good-by.” 

He bent his head and touched her hand light- 
ly with his lips before releasing it. In the next 
instant he was gone. 

“How she loves that snob!” he said to him- 
self, as he walked away from Half-Moon Street. 
“ And how charming sheis! Rich too. I could 
scarcely make a better match. It is a case in 
which inclination and prudence go together. And 
how easily I might have won her but for that 
man! Well, well, I don’t despair of ultimate vic- 
tory, in spite of Gilbert Sinclair. Every thing 
comes to the man who knows how to wait.” 


CHAPTER V. 
== “THE DREAM IS ENDED.” 


Mrs. WALSINGHAM wrote to Gilbert Sinclair, im- 
mediately after Mr. Wyatt’s departure, a few 
hasty lines begging him to come to her without 
delay. 

“Something has occurred,” she wrote, “an 
event of supreme importance to me. I will tell 
you nothing more till we meet.” , 

She dispatched her groom to the Albany with 
this note, and then waited with intense impa- 
tience for Gilbert Sinclair’s coming. If he were 
at home, it was scarcely possible he could refuse 
to come to her. 

“T shall know the worst very soon,” she said 
to herself, as she sat behind the flowers that 
shaded her window. “After to-day there shall 
be no uncertainty between us—no further reser- 
vation on my part—no more acting on his. He 
shall find that I am not his dupe, to be fooled to 
the last point, and to be taken by surprise some 
fine morning by the announcement of his mar- 
riage in the 7imes.” 

Mr. Sinclair was not at home when the note 
was delivered, but between two and three o'clock 
in the afternoon his thundering knock assailed 
the door, and he came into the room unan- 
nounced. 

In spite of the previous night’s ball he had 
ridden fifteen miles into the country that morn- 
ing to attend a sale of hunters, and was looking 
flushed with his long ride. 

“ What on earth is the matter, Clara?” he ask- 
ed. “Ihave been out since eight o'clock. Poor 
Townley’s stud was sold off this morning at a 
pretty little place he had beyond Barnet, and I 
rode down there to see if there was any thing 
worth bidding for. I might have saved myself 
the trouble, for I never saw such a pack of 
screws. The ride was pleasant enough, how- 
ever.” 

“T wonder you were out so early after last 
night’s dance.” 

“Oh, you’ve seen my name down among the 
swells,” he answered, with rather a forced laugh. 
“Yes, I was hard at it last night, no end of 
waltzes and galops. But, you know, late hours 
never make much difference to me.” 

“Was it a very pleasant party?” 

“The usual thing—too many people for the 
rooms.” 

“Your favorite, Miss Clanyarde, was there, I 
see.” 

“Yes, the Clanyardes were there. But I sup- 
pose you haven't sent for me to ask questions 
about Lady Deptford’s ball? I thought by your 
letter something serious had happened.” 

“Something serious has happened. 
band is dead.” 

She said the words very slowly, with her eyes 
fixed on Gilbert Sinclair’s face. The florid col- 
or faded suddenly out of his cheeks, and left him 
ghastly pale. Of all the events within the range 
of probability this was the last he had expected 
to hear of, and the most unwelcome. 

“Indeed!” he stammered, after an awkward 
pause. “I suppose I ought to congratulate you 
on the recovery of your freedom ?”’ 

“‘T am very glad to be free.” 

“What did he die of—Colonel Walsingham ? 
And how did you get the news ”” 

“Through a foreign paper. He was killed in 
a duel.” 

And then she repeated the contents of the 
paragraph James Wyatt had read to her. 

“Is the news correct, do you think? No mis- 
také about the identity of the person in ques- 
tion ?” 


My hus- 


“None whatever, Iam convinced. However, I 
shall drive into the city presently, and see the 
solicitor who arranged our separation. I know 
the Colonel was in the habit of corresponding 
with him, and no doubt he will be able to give 
me official intelligence of the event.” 

“Does this business make any alteration in 
your circumstances ?” Gilbert asked, with a faint 
show of interest. 

“Only for the better. I surrendered to the 
Colonel the income of one of the estates my fa- 
ther Jeft me, in order to bribe him into consenting 
to a separation. Henceforward the income will 
be mine. My poor father took pains to secure 
me from the possibility of being ruined by a hus- 
band. My fortune was wholly at my own dis- 
posal, but I was willing to make the surrender in 
question in exchange for my liberty.” 

“T am glad to find you will be so well off,” 
said Mr. Sinclair, still engrossed by the pattern 
of the carpet. 

“Ts that all you have to say?” 

“What more can I say upon the subject ?” 

“There was a time when you would have said 
a great deal more.” 

“ Very likely,” answered Gilbert, bluntly; “ but 
then, you see, that time is past and gone. What is 
it Friar Bacon’s brazen head said, ‘ Time is, time 
was, time’s past?’ Come, Clara, it is very little 
use for you and me to play at cross-purposes. 
Why did you send for me in such hot haste to 
tell me of your husband’s death ?” 

“ Because I had reason to consider the news 
would be as welcome to you as it was to me.” 

“That might have been so if the event had 
happened a year or two ago; unhappily your re- 
lease comes too late for my welfare. You ac- 
cused me the other day of intending to jilt you. 


I think that was scarcely fair when it is remem- 


bered how long I was contented to remain your 
devoted slave, patiently waiting for something 
better than slavery. There is a limit to all 
things, however, and I confess the bondage be- 
came a little irksome at last, and I began to look 
in other directions for the happiness of my fu- 
ture life.” 

“Does that mean that you are going to be 
married ?” 

“It does.” 

“The lady is Miss Clanyarde, I conclude,” said 
Mrs. Walsingham. Her breathing was a little 
hurried, but there was no other outward sign of 
the storm that raged within. 

** Yes, the lady is Constance Clanyarde. And 
now, my dear Clara, let me entreat you to be 
reasonable, and to consider how long I waited for 
the chance that has come at last too late to be of 
any avail,so far as I am concerned. I am not 
coxcomb enough to fear that you will regret me 
very much, and I am sure you know that I shall 
always regard you with the warmest friendship 
and admiration. With your splendid attractions 
you will have plenty of opportunities in the mat- 
rimonial line, and will have, I dare say, little rea- 
son to lament my secession.” 

Clara Walsingham looked at him with unutter- 
able scorn. 

“And I once gave you credit for a heart, Gil- 
bert Sinclair,” she said. “ Well, the dream is 
ended.” 

“Don’t let us part ill friends, Clara. 
wish me well in my new life.” 

“T can not say any thing so false. No, Gil- 
bert, I will not take your hand. There can be 
no such thing as friendship between you and 
me.” 

‘That seems rather hard,” answered Sinclair, 
in a sulky tone. “ But let it be as you please. 
Good-by.” 

“ (;ood-morning, Mr. Sinclair.” 

Mrs. Walsingham called on her late husband’s 
lawyer in the course of the afternoon, and re- 
ceived a confirmation of James Wyatt's news. 
Her husband’s death increased her income from 
two to three thousand a year, arising chiefly from 
landed property which had been purchased by 
her father, a city tradesman, who had late in life 
conceived the idea of becoming a country squire, 
and had died of the dullness incident upon an 
unrecognized position in the depths of the coun- 
try. His only daughter's marriage with Colonel 
Walsingham had been a severe affliction to him, 
but he had taken care to settle his money upon 
her in such a manner as to secure it from any 
serious depredations on the part of the husband, 

(TO BE CONTINVED.]} 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


AFTER a long intégval, Mr. H. M. STan the 
New York Hereld Correspondent in Africa, has 
been heard from, thus disappointing the fore- 
bodings that had been expressed in consequence 
of the failure of any of the more recent travelers 
in Africa to obtain intelligence of his move- 
ments. 

A letter from him, under date of July 29, 1875, 
was written at Mahyiga Island, in Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, and gave an account of his voyage from 
King MrTesa’s country, at the north end of the 
lake, back to his camp. . 

His second letter, of August 15, is from the 
town of Dumo, in Uganda, where a camp had 
been established easy of access to the lake. 

The third letter, of January 18, 1876, is from 
Kawanga, on the frontiers of Unyoro, and de- 
scribes a march from King MrTesa’s capital to 
the eastern shore of Lake Albert Nyanza at the 
head of a large army, where he encamped for a 
time. 

The most interesting part of this journey was 
that through the hitherto unknown region be- 
tween the two lakes Victoria and Albert Nyanza. 
A very high mountain was discovered on this 
trip, and a pale-faced tribe, who appeared to be 
of a different race from the blacks of the plains. 

The fourth letter is dated March 26, from Kan- 
furro, and gives a history of STaNLEyY's explora- 
tion of the Kagvera River, which flows into the 
Victoria Nyanza on the west side. This letter 


is accompanied by a sketch map, showing the | 


hitherto uumapped portion of the Victoria Ny- 
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anza, from the mouth of the Kageera River on 
the ee, to that of the Shimeeyu River on the 
south. 

A dispatch from Ubagwe, of April 24, gives 
the details of the exploration of the region be- 
tween the lakes, and of his southward march 
to revisit Lake Albert Nyanza, by way of Lake 
Tanganyika, and make a thorough exploration 
of the former basin. 

At the time of STaNLey’s last dispatch he was 
only fifteen days’ march from Ujiji, with ample 
—s and forces to accomplish his important 
abors. 


In 1859 an exploring expedition was sent out 
by the Engineer Bureau, which, starting from 
Santa Fé, in New Mexico, proceeded to the june- 
tion of the Grand and Green rivers in the Great 
Colorado of the West. This was under the 
command of Captain (now Colonel) Macoms, 
of the Engineers, and was accompanied by Dr. 
J. 38. NEWBERRY as geologist. 

The report made by Captain Macoms of his 
expedition has remained on file in the Engineer 
Bureau ever since; and quite recently, attention 
having been called anew to the matter, the geo- 
logical report by Dr. NEwBERRY has been pub- 
lished by order of the War Department, in view 
of the great amount of valuable information 
which it contains. This has just appeared from 
the government press in a quarto of 148 pages, 
and illustrated by nineteen plates of scenery and 
fossils. 


What promises to be a conspicuous and im- 
portant scientific journal is furnished by the 
first number of the Archivos do Museu Nacional, 
do Rio de Janeiro, which has just made its ap- 
pearance, and embraces an account of the per- 
sonnel of the museum, and some studies on Bra- 
zilian ethnology, and a paper by Mr. NetrTo on 
vegetable physiology. This quarto periodical is 
embellished by several well-executed plates. 


A recent writer enumerates the following va- 
rieties of India rubber as known in commerce: 
1, Ceara rubber; 2, Para rubber; 3, Quisembo 
balls from Sierra Leone: 4, African knots in 
small irregular quadrangular pieces about an 
inch square; 5, Mozambique rubber; 6, African 
niggers in small round lumps about two inches 
in diameter; 7, Madagascar rubber; 8, Cartha- 
gena rubber; 9, Borneo rubber; 10, Rangoon 
rubber; 11, African rubber; and 12, Guayaquil 
rubber from Ecuador. 


The Proceedings of the twenty-fourth annual 
meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, held at Detroit in Au- 
gust, 1875, have just been published by the per- 
manent secretary, forming a volume of about 
420 pages. It contains a number of more or less 
important communications arranged under the 
two sections of mathematics, physics, and chem- 
istry, and of natural history. 

Abstracts of the more prominent of these pa- 
pers were published at the time of the meeting, 
and therefore do not need special comment at 
the present time. We may, however, designate 
an extremely important paper by Mr. Henry 
GILMAN, Of Detroit, upon the Indians of the 
Great Lakes, in which he brings to notice the 
fact which, as exhibited in the European pre- 
historic skulls, was considered by archeologists 
so striking and important, namely, the practice 
of trepanning the skull—this, however, apparent- 
ly having been carried to a much greater extent 
in the races investigated by Mr. GILMAN. 


The American Journal of jScience announces 
the death on the llth of Jie, at the age of 
twenty-three, of Mr. Porter Ponter, of Newark, 
referring to him as a student of physical science 
of great promise. He had been prosecuting cer- 
tain original investigations into heat as a force 
in nature, and at the time of his death was pre- 
paring a work on the dynamics of heat. 

In the summer of 1875 Mr. HeLianp, a Nor- 
wegian geologist, visited Greenland, and made 
some important observations on the rate of 
movement of the interior ice. His measure- 
ments were made at the great Jacobshaven 
glacier, and also at the great glacier at the 
opening of the Tossukuset Fiord. In April Mr. 
STEENSTRUP and Lieutenant How sailed for 
Greenland, with the intention of penetrating 
into the interior. The first attempt will proba- 
bly be made from the Tunnudliarbik Fiord, near 
Julianshuab, in the endeavor to reach a meunt- 
ain peak which has been observed in the far dis- 
tance. The explorers expect to devote several 
years to the completion of their laborg, 


Captain Rowparre has delivered before the 
Geographical Society of Paris a lecture on the 
results of the survey of the Tunisian Chotts, in 
connection with the question of the turning of 
the waters of the Mediterranean into the Sahara. 
The measures taken last year on the Algerian 
side have been verified, the same level having 
been found for the connecting station. The al- 
titude at Gabes is only forty-six meters, which is 
no obstacle to the channel being opened; and, 
according to Captain Rouparrg, all the objec- 
tions brought against the feasibility of the enter- 

rise by the Italian Commission have been re- 
uted and set aside. 


As Congress has made the necessary appro- 
priations to meet the expense of various gov- 
ernment geological and geographical surveys of 
the Territories, the parties have taken the field, 
and hope to accomplish a good deal, although 
the delay on the part of Congress in supplying 
the means will lessen the period of active work 
materially. 

Dr. HAYDEN'S expedition will be divided into 
four parties. The first will be in charge of Mr. 
A. D. with Dr. ENpLIcH as yeologist 
and Mr. ATKINSON as topographer, and will com- 

lete the exploration of the small portion of 

JOlorado lying near the Utah line, and then 
move northward on the west side of the Rocky 
Mountains. Mr. Henry Gannett will have 
charge of the second division, with Dr. Peate 
as geologist and JAMES STEVENSON as executive 
Officer. This division will revisit the region in 
which a portion of Professor HaYpEN’s party 


/had an encounter with the Indians and was 


driven off, last year, with the loss of their im- 
plements. 
Mr. G. R. Becauer will be in charge of the 


third division, with the necessary assistants. | 


He will pass westward through the Middle Park, 
—s along the northwestern part of Colo- 
rado. The fourth division will be in charge of 
Dr. ELLiorr Coves, with an assistant, and will 
be espegially devoted to zoological work, visit- 


ing such portions of Dr. HaYDEN’s on of in- 
vestigation as have not been examined in previ- 


ous years. 

_ Dr. Haypen himself will visit all the parties 
in the course of the summer, and co-ordinate 
their work. 


The death is announced at Berlin, on the 27th 
of June last, in the eighty-second year of his 
age, Of EHRENBERG, the eminent microscopist 
aud micro-geologist. 


Recent advices from Greenland give us some 


idea of the nature of the weather encountered 
by the British arctic expedition during the past 
winter. During the early part of the season the 
weather was changeable, with strong winds, with 
short periods of calms in October and Novem- 
ber. he winter was decidedly mild, no real 
cold occurring before the last half of December, 
when the thermometer at Upernavik sank to 
15° F., and at Tessuisak to 24° F. Ice fit for 
sledging did not form at Upernavik until the 
end of December. It then remained pretty firm 
until broken up by southern and southeastern 
gales, with mild weather from the 19th to the 
d0th of March. Throughout the whole of the 
North Greenland settlements the reports are the 
samce—the weather mild and the ice unsafe. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


ITULDEN DAICKS 


A overk having put some candles in a cellar one 
day, the proprietor told him that he thought it was too 
damp a place for them, and that they would be likel 
to mee ** Likely to mould !” replied the clerk ; “ff 
that is the case, we bad better put our tallow there 
also, and perhaps it will mould into candles.” 

Lord Campbell, it is w “'l known, was fond of a joke, 
and sometimes had the tables turned upon himeelf. A 
few days before his death he met a barrister who had 
grown very stout of late, and remarked, “‘ Why, Mr. 
——, you are getting as fat as a porpoise.” “ Fit com- 
pany, my lord, for the great seal,” was the ready rep- 
artee. 


A thief, who lately broke open a grocer’s warehouse, 
excused himself on the plea that be only went to take 
tea. 


= 


What piece of carpentry becomes a gem as soon as 
it is finished 7—A-gate. 


The author of the following lines ‘ia destined to oc- 
cupy a ¢g position amoug our American poets. 
Who is he? 

“O vunst I luved annuther gal, 
her name it was murrier; 
but betsy deer my lav far u 
is forty times more hier.” 

“If you can’t keep awake,” said a parson to one of 
his hearers, “‘ when ay are drowsy, why don’t you 
take a pinch of snuif?” “I think,” was the shrewd 
reply, “ the snuff should be put into the sermon.” 


A New Hampshire man told a story about a flock of 
crows three miles long and so thick you could not 
see the aun throngh it. “ Don't believe it,” was the 
reply. ** Wa’al,” aaid the narrator, “ you're a stranger, 
and I don’t want to quarrel with you; 80, to please you, 
I'l take off a quarter of a mile in the thinnest part.” 


A doting mother of a waggiah boy having bottled a 
lot of nice preserves, labeled them, “‘ Put up by Mrs. 
Doo.” Johnny, having discovered the goodies, soon 
ate the contents of one bottle, and wrote on the bot- 
tom of the label, ‘‘ Put down by Johnny Doo.” 


“Yon haven't got such a thing as a pair of old trow- 
sers, have you?” “No, my man,” said the merchant; 
don’t keep wardrobe in my 
‘*Where do you live ?” rejoined Pat, “and I'll call in 
the morning for the ould pair you've got on.” 


The gentleman who lately took the fresh air in the 
Central Park is requested to restore it. 
A city missionary was asked the cause of his pore 
ty. “ Principally,” said he, with a twinkle in his eye, 
“ because I have preached so much without notes.” 


It is a bad sign to see a man with his hat off at mid- 
night, explaining the theory and principles of true po- 
liteness to his shoes, 

No Marttrr now.—A y of belated gentlemen, 
about a certain hoar, — to think of home and their 
wives’ displeasure, and urge a departure. “ Never 
mind,” said one of the guests, “fifteen minutes will 
mae oF difference; my wife is as mad now as she 
can 
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O00 Stories of Man and Other Animals 


By CHARLES READE. 


TV.—LAMBERT’S LEAP. 


NeaR Newcastle is Sandy-ford Bridge, thirty- 
six feet above the river, which, like many North- 
_ern streams, is seldom quite full, but flows in a 
channel, with the rocky bed bare on each side: 
an ugly bridge to look 
up to or to look over, 
driving by. 

In Scotland and 
the north of En- 
gland, when our wise 
ancestors got hold of 
so dizzy and dan- 
gerous a place, they 
made the most of it; 
with incredible per- 
versity, they led the 
approach to such a 
bridge either down 
a steep or nearly at 
right angles. They 
carried Sandy - ford 
Lane up to the bridge 
on the rectangular 
plan, and thereby se- 
cured two events, 
which were but the 
natural result of their 
skill in road-making, 
yet, taken in con- 
junction, have other 
claims to notice. 

At a date I hope 
some day to ascertain 
precisely, but at pres- 
ent I can only say that 
it was very early in 
the present century, 
a young gentleman 
called Lambert was 
run away with by his 
horse; the animal 
came tearing down 
Sandy - ford Lane, 
and, thanks to an- 
cestral wisdom afore- 
said, charged the 
bridge with such mo- 
mentum and impetus 
that he knocked a 
slice of the battle- 
ment and half a ton of masonry into the air, and 
went down after it into the river with his rider. 

The horse was killed; Mr. Lambert, thouch 
shaken, was not seriously injuted by this awful 
leap. The masonry was repaired; and, to mark 
the event, these words, “ Lampert’s Leap,”’ were 
engraved on the new coping-stone. The road was 
allowed to retain its happy angle. 

December 5, 1822, about eleven, forenoon, Mr. 
John Nicholson, of Newcastle, a student in sur- 


gery, was riding in Sandy-ford Lane. His horse 
ran away with him, and, being unable to take the 
sharp turn for such cases made and provided, ran 
against the battlement of the bridge. It resisted 
this time, and brought the horse to his knees; 
but the animal, being now thoroughly terrified, 
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The reversed fates of the two animals, and the 
two incidents happening within an inch of each 
other, have earned them a place in this collection. 

Richardson’s Local Historian’s Tuble- Book re- 
lates the second leap, and refers to the first, which 
is also authenticated. 


V.—MAN’S LIFE SAVED BY 
FOWLS, AND WOMAN’S BY A PIG. 


MEn’s lives have been sometimes taken, some- 
times saved, by other animals, in ways that sound 
incredible until the details are given. 

Here is a list that offers a glimpse into the sub- 
ject, nothing more ; 


11. Ditto by a lady-bird. 

12. One man executed by the act of a horse. 

13. Crows leading to the execution of murderers. 

14. A man’s life saved by an ape. 

15. Ditto by a bear. 

16. Ditto by a fox. 

Some of these sound like riddles, and are at 
least as well worth puzzling over as acrostics and 
conundra, 

I will leave the majority to rankle in my read- 
er, and rouse his curiosity. But I feel he is en- 
titled to some immediate proof that the whole list 
is hot a romance; so I will relate 8 and 9, by way 
of specimen. 

And here let me premise that, as a general rule, 
I exclude from this collection all those wonderful 
stories about animals 
which are found only 


SAVED BY “OTIIER” ANIMALS. 


rose and actually leaped or serumbled over the 
battlement, and fell into the rocky. bed below, 
carrying away a single coping-stone, viz., the stone 
engraved “Lambert's Leap.” That stone was 
broken to pieces by the fall. The poor young man 
was so cruelly injured that he never spoke again ; 
he died at seven o’clock that evening; but the 
horse was so little the worse, and so tamed by 
the fall, that he was at once ridden into Neweas- 
tle for assistance, 


ABDUL-HAMID IL, SULTAN OF TURKEY.—[Srr Paar 782.) 


1. Several ships and crews destroyed by fish. 
2. Two ships and crews saved by fish. 

3. One crew saved by a dog. 

4. Many men killed by dogs, and many saved. 
5. Many men killed by horses, and many saved. 
6. Men killed, and saved, by rats. 

7. Man killed by a dead pig. 

8. Woman saved from death by a live pig. 
9. Man saved by fowls. 
10. Ditto by a crocodile. 


/4 
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in books especially 
devoted to that sub- 
ject. Those writers 
are all theorists— 
men with an amia- 
ble bias in favor of 
the inferior animals. 
This tempts them to 
twist and exaggerate 
facts, and even to re- 
peat stale falsehoods 
which have gone the 
round for years, but 
never rested on the 
evidence of an cye- 
witness, 

On the other hand, 
when some plain 
man, who has no 
theory, writes down 
a story at the time 
and on the spot, and 
sends it off to a 
newspaper or other 
chronicle of current 
events, where it lies 
open to immediate 
contradiction, then 
we are on the ferra 
Jirma of history. 

Example.—Here is 
a letter written on 
the spot and at the 
time to a newspaper, 
and transferred from 
that newspaper to 
the Annual Register : 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER 
FROM NOTTINGHAM. 
** January 9, 1761. 
“On Tuesday sen- 
night Mr. Hall’s serv- 
ant, of Beckingham, 


| returning from market, and finding the boat at 
| Gainsborough putting off from shore full of peo- 


ple, was so rash and imprudent (to say no worse 
of it) as to leap his horse into the boat, and with 
the violence of the fall drove the poor people and 
their horses to the farther side, which instantly 
carried the boat into the middle of the stream 
and overset it. 

“Imagine you see the unfortunate sufferers all 
plunging in a deep and rapid river, calling out for 


TURKISH ATROCITIES AND EUROPEAN APATHY.—[Ser Pace 782.) 
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help and struggling for life. It was all horror 
and confusion ; and during this situation the first 
account was dispatched, which assured us that 
out of eighty souls only five or six were saved. 
By a second account we were told that there were 
only thirty on board, but that out of these above 
twenty had been drowned. This was for some 
time believed to be the truest account; but I have 
the pleasure to hear by a third account that many 
of those who were supposed to be lost have been 
taken up alive, some of them at a great distance 
from the ferry, and that no more than six are 
missing, though numbers were brought to life 
with difficulty. It was happy for them that so 
many horses were on board, as all who had time 
to lay hold of a stirrup or a horse’s tail were 
brought safe to shore. 

“A poor man who had a basket of fowls upon 
his arm was providentially buoyed up till assist- 
ance could be had, and he, after many fruitless 
attempts, was at last taken up alive, though sense- 
less, at a distance of four hundred yards from 
the ferry. 

‘4 poor woman who had bought a pig, and had 
tied one end of a stritig round its foot and the 
other round her own wrist, was dragged safe to 
land ‘in this providential manner.” 


Observe—I am better than my word; for I have 
thrown you in the circumstance that the horges 
saved the rest: certainly in this particular busi- 
ness the lord of the creation does not show that 
vast superiority to the brutes which he assumes in 
some of his sculptures and nearly all his writings, 
Butler's. Analogy included. The animal that 
makes the mischief by his folly is a man; the ani- 
mals that prove incompetent to save their own 
lives are the men. All the other animals in the 
boat, down to the very pig, turn to and pull the 
lords and ladies of the creation out of the mess 
one of these peerless creatures had plunged them 
‘all into. 


THE CENTENNIAL. 


WASHINGTON RELICS. 


Ix the year 1840 the Patent Bureau at Washing- 
ton moved into the new sandstone building which 
had been erected for it on F Street. This build- 
ing may be said to be really fire-proof, and its 
records not subject to the casualty which unfor- 
tunately overtook the Patent-office in 1836, when 
the rooms it occupied in the Washington Post- 
office were burned with all their contents. 

One result of the excellent character of the 

* new building was that various valuable docu- 
ments and miscellaneous property were placed in 
the Patent-office for safe-keeping. -The heads 
of the bureau have proved good custodians. The 
Declaration of Independence, the commission of 
General WasnHinGTon, several suits of clothes of 
our first. President, together with much of his 
furniture, camp and battle equipage, and other 
priceless articles of his personal property, have 
rested in the building undisturbed for nearly half 
the period that has elapsed since his death. 

The Centennial occasion, which has made so 
much stir all over the country, has also made a 
flutter among these invaluable relics, which were 
very naturally considered as a central point of 
attraction, around which the more legitimate ex- 
hibits of the Patent-office in the Government 
Building might cluster. 

Without disparagement to the machines and 
tools which form the collection of Patent - office 
models, and the books of records and indexes 
which have so much interest to inventors, ma- 
chinists, and professional persons, the heart em- 
braces the personal, and bounds in sympathy 
and interest as we see, and perhaps handle, the 
sword, cane, compass, clothing, of 

“the first, the last, the best: 
The Crnoinxatus of the West.” 


The illustration shows a group of personal ef- 
fects of General 
WASHINGTON ar- 
ranged as a cainp 
scene. Even at 
the risk of mak- 
ing a mere in- 
ventory of the 
articles, they de- 
serve special 
mention. 

The bed is 
spread with his 
blankets, and 
has two counter- 
panes worked by 
Martua Wasnh- 
wweTon, Behind 
the bed, in a 
somewhat natu- 
ral position on 
a chair, are 
the regimentals 
by Gen- 
eral WéaASHING- 
Ton when he re- 
signed his com- 
mission at An- 
napolis. Stand. 
ing against the 
bed is his sword; 
the blade in a. 
leathern = scab- 
hard with a 
creen - stained 
ivory gripe and 
silver mounting. 
On the bed is a 
pair of pistols, 
their mahogany 
case lying open. 

At the foot of 
the bed is the [ 
portmanteau for 
packing the bed- 
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the army wagon. 


THE LAFAYEITE STATUE, UNION S¢ 


clothing to be carried in the ambulance or on 
It has the directions on 


JUARE, NEW YORK. —[{Ser Pace 752.) 


“Valley Forge,” “ Yorktown.” In front of the 
foot of the bed is the camp chest: this has 
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compartments large and small, deep and shal- 
low. Some of them are for the dishes, plates, 
knives, and forks seen on the table; others for 
the square bottles holding vinegar, salad dress- 
ing, probably, oil, if his Excellency indulged in 
it, as we may reasonably hope that he did; 
smaller bottles for red and black pepper; square 
boxes for salt, flour for his gravy, butter, and 
what not. The cells are lined with green baize. 
The plates were once tinned, but the bright metal 
is gone, and they make a very plain show now. 
They would hardly do for a gay cavalier, but the 
inimitable GeorGE gravely cut his bacon upon 
them, or laid his plate on the coals to rewarm 
the meat, enjoving the sight, sound, and smell of 
the frizzle, and then mopped out his plate with 
the crumb of bread in solemn sort. 7 

Who have sat opposite to this grave gentle 
man—who carried his responsibilities like am At- 
las—and divided with him his morsel, and brake 
bread, and dusted his bit of meat with the pepper, 
and then courteously passed it over? Which of 
the worthies in his confidence has not sat at the 
table and looked at his chief across these plain 
furnishings? Oh! but it is almost a history to 
look at and handle them! 

The compass is an anachronism: dare we con- 
fess it? He carried this old cireumferentor when 
a young man, long before ideas of parting from 
the revered mother country had entered his mind. 
Here it is upon the chair, the lid lifted off, expos- 
ing the glass and showing the needle. The ball 
and socket which formed the,top of the Jacob’s- 
staff are here; but the staff itself, which formed 
a walking-cane when the tall young man had taken 
his sight and placed the compass under his left 
arm, where is it? Nothere. But, instead, upon 
the bed lies the cané which Benzamin Frankuin 
willed to his honored friend. 

The tea-cup and saucer on the table are two 
pieces of a set presented by the Society of the 
Cincinnati to General Wasnietoy. His iron- 
bound treasure chest, that accompanied his head- 
quarters so long, is here also. One hasp is bro- 
ken off. 

On the ground are a pair of andirons, two 
saucepans, a coffee-pot, and gridiron, and the bel. 
lows wherewith he urged the fire and kindled the 
unwilling wood when the snow lay upon the 
ground and all was sodden and dreary. 


THE EGYPTIAN DEPARTMENT. 


The greeting sent by the oldest nation of the 
world to the youngest consists of a display of the 
natural productions and manufactures of. the 
Egypt of our own time. There is very little tell- 
ing of the venerable antiquity which hung like a 
veil of mystery over the land of the Nile until it 
was raised dy modern Egyptologists. The greet- 
ing mav, in the strictest sense, be said to be that 
of a contemporary, and in some respects, such as 
the exhibit of raw cotton, of a rival, since the 
relics of the olden time which have found a place 
in the collection are comparatively few and un- 
important. Thee is, no doubt, an air of the an- 
tique thrown over fe Egyptian section by the aid 
of photographs of antient temples and pyramids, 
models and casts, but the reality is almost entire- 
ly wanting, and the fact constitutes the greater 
practical and commercial value of the display. 

Some of the specimens of cabinet-work are 
beautiful and valuable. A sideboard, valued at 
four thousand dollars, is shown, made of an imi- 
tation of ebony inlaid with pearl and carved by 
hand. An equally valuable and very elaborate 
wardrobe, by Parvis, of Cairo, is composed of 
ebony, cedar, rose-wood, pearl, ivory, and tortoise- 
shell. An Arabic block door, also from Cairo, 
is so constructed that the blocks forming the or- 
namental panels can be removed and replaced at 
pleasure. A hook-case of cedar and ebony with 
arabesque ornamentation, a garden table for 
flowers, of ebony and cedar, with hand-engraved 
brass cover, and a number of smaller stands, are 
the leading examples of this kind of work. In 
all, while there 
is little heauty 
or strength in 
the design, a 
most industrious 
and laborious at- 
tention is man- 
ifested in the 
elaboration of 
details and the 
minutie of work- 
manship. Asim- 
ilar remark may 
be made of 
the goldsmith’s 
work. A coffee 
set is exhibited, 
made in filigree- 
work of twenty- 
two-carat gold, 
by negro work- 
men at Soudan. 
It is all made by 
hand, and the 
tray and censer 
are particularly 
rich and beauti- 
ful. The cups, 
as they stand, 
resembles egg- 
cups, and are 
intended for 
the reception of 
small detached 
porcelain bowls, 
out of which the 
coffee is drunk. 
In this case, as 
in that of the 
cabinet-work,we 
are compelled to 
have greater re- 
gard to the work- 
manship and the 
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industry as well as beauty it displays, than to 
the design. The set is valued at four thousand 
four hundred deliars. The assortment of horse 
and camel trappings is large and interesting, as 
is aleo that of armor and implements of war. 
The latter includes sabres, long and heavily 
curved, shields of elephant skin, spears, bow and 
barbed arrows, a shirt of mail, and many other 
weapons and defenses. A double-barreled gun 
made by a French artisan in Lower Egypt repre- 
sents the summit of the ascending scale. 

The textile fabrics and specimens of embroid- 
ery include several very curious exhibits. There 
is, for instance, a door curtain, used alternatively 
as a praying mat, made of red velvet, and em- 
broidered by hand with gold and silver, and val- 
ued at three thousand dollars. A tray cover of 
green velvet and gold is almost equally rich. 
Quaintly shaped but comfortable-looking cloaks 
for men’s winter wear, a roll of cloth made from 
the wool of the Angora goat, a door mat, evident- 
ly serviceable, and slightly removed from the pre- 
vailing Turkish design, are among the other ex- 
hibits of this class. To go further into detail 
would be merely to catalogue a wonderfully mis- 
cellaneous collection of samples of native wood 
and grain, tobacco, wines, opium, nargilehs and 
chibouques, ostrich eggs and feathers, articles of 
rhinoceros horn, wax and cloth imitations of the 
mulberry-tree with cocoons, and a thousand oth- 
ers. 

The pottery deserves a place by itself. There 
is only one specimen of the old Egyptian porce- 
lain—a vase of pale green, sent from the Bazar 
at Cairo. It is called porcelain, but it appears 
to belong to the middle ware between porcelain 
and earthenware, which made the ceramic pro- 
ductions of ancient Egypt remarkable. The mod- 
ern earthenware vessels are, in some cases, quaint- 
ly shaped and richly and showily painted. They 
have the appearance of having been dried in the 
sun and afterward painted. Some of them were 
decorated by Professor DALLiaGri, an artist of 
Italian birth. 

Among the most interesting of the ancient con- 
tents of the section are three Arabic tombstones, 
two of them having inscriptions in Coptic, the 
third in hieroglyphics. Near them is an alabas- 
ter water-cooler, made out of a single block, four 
thousand ‘years old. The vestment of an Abys- 
sinian priest takes us back well-nigh a thousand 
years ; at least the gold and silver ornaments with 
which it is richly covered are of that age, but the 
vestment itself is of a dark blue silken fabric of 
an evidently more modern date. There are sev- 
eral other articles of a religious character, or 
connected with funereal -rites, deserving Of at- 
_ tention. Among them is the door of a mosque 
in Cairo carved and inlaid with ebony and ivory, 
and dating from the fourteenth eentury. The 
scarabeus, the symbol of creation, appears in 
different forms—among the fittings of a writing- 
desk copied in silver from an antique original, 
and in the shape of perforated beads, with hiero- 
giyphic engravings taken from mummies. There 
are also several very ancient and very beautiful 
mosque lamps of ornamented glass. Casts of 
ancient statues, and an American model of the 
Great Pyramid, the tomb of PHaraon Kuoorov, 
may be mentioned among the other articles which 
lend a quasi-antique interest to the Egyptian sec- 
tion. 

On page 772 will be found careful representa- 
tions of some of the articles exhibited by Egypt. 
The central group shows one corner of the Egyp- 
tian court, in the Main Building, with drums, old- 
fashioned horse equipments, specimens of ivory, 
water-filter, etc. Above and around this group 
are shown a camel saddle (No. 1); a glass lamp 
(No. 2) from a mosque of Cairo, valued at $6000 ; 
a military saddle (No. 3) and bridle (No. 8); a 
brasier (No.7) from Cairo; two kinds of tobacco 
pipes (Nos. 4 and 6); and a group of elegant pot- 
tery and metal ware. 


TURKEY AND SERVIA. 


On page 780 we give the portrait of the new 
Sultan of Turkey, Aspvi-Hasip II., who, on the 
3ist of August, succeeded his deposed brother as 
ruler of the Ottoman Empire. He is the second 
son of ApptL-MepJip, who was Sultan from 1839 
to 1861, and is the thirty-fifth Sultan of the line 
of Osmay. He was born September 22, 1842. 
His vigorous constitution withstood the excesses 
of harem life, into which he was initiated in ear- 
ly youth, and a visit to Paris in 1867 gave him a 
taste for study and a fondness for European man- 
ners and dress. In his palace on the Sweet Wa- 
ters, where he has hitherto resided with his wife 
and two children, he has an extensive and com- 
prehensive collection of maps, military, geologic- 
al, and statistical, the studying of which consti- 
tutes his favorite pastime. He is a much abler 
man than his deposed brother, both mentally and 
physically. He is represented as taking a deep 
interest in the welfare of the working classes of 
his empire, and as leading a quiet domestic life, 
comparatively free from the vices to which Turk- 
ish princes are generally addicted. 

On the same page, as well as on the first page 
of the accompanying Supplement, will be found a 
picture melating to the atrocities perpetrated by 
Turkish troops in the Servian war. These atroc- 
ities have awakened great commotion in Europe, 
‘although no government has yet taken measures 
tc prevent the recurrence of similar horrors. The 
press of France, Germany, and England demands 
prompt interference, and the foremost of English 
statesmen has published a vigorous denunciation 
of Turkish misrule. In this pamphlet, which is 
called “ Bulgarian Horrors and Questions of the 
East,” Mr. Giapstone insists that Turkey shall 
be henceforth excluded from administration in 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria, since the cru- 
elties there perpetrated prove her unfit to govern 
Christians. There is a steadily growing senti- 
ment that Turkey should be driven out of Europe. 


THE LAFAYETTE STATUE. 


Tue fine statue of Laravetre, presented to the 
city of New York by the government of France 
in recognition of the substantial sympathy which 
France received from us during her late adversi- 
ties, was unveiled on the 6th inst. with appropri- 
ate ceremonies. It is placed at the south end of 
Union Square, between the statues of Wasnine- 
ton and Lincotn. The day was propitious, and 
at the hour fixed upon for the unveiling, the 
space around the statue was packed with specta- 
tors, who awaited with impatience the arrival of 
the procession with its military escort. The cer- 
emonies began a little after four o’clock, and 
were conducted throughout with promptness and 
dispatch. M. Brevi, the Consul-General of 
France, in presenting the statue to the city made 
a brief and most appropriate address, at the close 
of which the sculptor, M. Barrno raised the 
United States flag in which the statue was draped. 
An outburst of applause was followed by music 
by the bands, the singing of the “ Marseillaise” 
by the choral society “ L’Espérance,” and a mili- 
tary salute of eighteen guns. Mayor WickHamM 
made a neat address, accepting the statue on the 
part of the city, and was followed by several 
other speakers, all of whom appreciated the merit 
of brevity on such.an occasion, and whose re- 
marks were in admirable taste. 

The statue, of which we give a picture on page 
781, stands upon a granite pedestal, handsomely 
carved, bearing in gold letters the single word, 
“ LAFAYETTE.” It stands upon the fragment of 
a boat, as if about to step from its deck, while 
underneath the bow of the boat the waves are 
curling. The right hand of the statue holds a 
sword, which points downward and is pressed 
over the heart, and the left hand and arm are 
extended. 


THE WEALTH OF BRAZIL. 


Att intelligent travelers who have visited 
Brazil speak in the most glowing terms of the 
country, the emperor of which, Dom Pedro IL, 
has just paid a flying visit to this country. 
Professor Agassiz regarded it as the most pro- 
ductive and interesting country on the globe, and 
the one in which it is the easiest to obtain a live- 
lihood. Some who have sailed up the Amazon 
declare that a vessel can be loaded with Brazil- 
nuts at an expense of only a few pence per bush- 
el. These constitute a valuable article of com- 
merce, while the oil extracted from them is very 
desirable. All the tropical fruits are produced 
in Brazil almost without cultivation. The soil in 
many parts of the country will produce twenty 
successive crops of cotton, tobacco, or sugar-cane 
without the application of manure. No country 
in the world approaches the land of Dom Pedro 
in the variety of its forest productions. Professor 
Agassiz states that he saw one hundred and seven- 
teen different kinds of valuable woods that were 
cut from a piece of land not half a mile square. 
They represented almost every variety of color, 
and many of them were capable of receiving a 
high polish. One tree furnishes wax that is used 
for candles, another a pith that is used for food, 
and still another yields a juice which is used in 
the place of intoxicating liquor. There is a single 
variety of palm from which the natives obtain 
food, drink, clothing, bedding, cordage, fishing 
tackle, medicine, and the material they manufac- 
ture into dwellings, weapons, harpoons, and mu- 
sical instruments. Doubtless the day is not far 
distant when the valuable woods of Brazil will be 
used for various useful and ornamental purposes. 


CERTAINLY WORTH INVESTIGATING. 


THE immense practical advantages of the new 
invention of the Willcox & Gibbs Sewing-machine 
Company—their new automatic sewing-machine ; 
different in principle from every other sewing- 
machine manufactured. On view at Centennial 
Machinery Hall, Sec. C. 7, Col. 50, and at No. 658 
Broadway, New York.—{ Com. | 
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Tue various diseases of the respiratory organs, 
to which so large a number of the residents in 
our variable climate are subject, can promptly 
be made to yield to Dr. Schenck’s Pulmonic 
Syrup and Seaweed Tonic. These medicines are 
pleasant to the palate and speedy in their action. 
They can be, had of druggists throughout the 
United States.—[ Com. } 


Tur greatest discovery of the age is Dr. Tontas’s 
Venetian Liniwent for the cure of aches and pains; 
also cholera, dysentery, colic, and vomiting ; warranted 
for over twenty-seven years,and never failed. No family 
or traveler should be without it. It is worth ite weight 
in gold. Sold by the druggists.—[{Com.) 


Burnett's Coooarne is the best and cheapest hair 
dressing in the world.—[{Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CONSUMPTION & DISEASES OF 
THE THROAT AND LUNGS 


8 and permanently cured by WINCHESTER'S 

ifvPoPHios HITES of Lime and Soda. Prices $1 and 
2 per bottle. Prepared only by WINCHESTER & CO., 
Cheaaiota, 86 John St., New York. Sold by Druggists. 


EACH MOUSE 
Resets the Tra 
sample by mail, postpaid, 


DIETZ, 


Patentee, 54 and 56 
Fulton St., N. ¥. 


MONEY ‘made es easily ly and rapidly, without capital. 
Valuable samples free. Enclose stamp. 
Address KENDALL & CO., 52 Kilby St., Boston, Maas. 


CAMP LOUNGE /312, $4, and Cuts free. \ 
Co., Norwa.k.Conn, \ Sold by N.Y. Sporting trade. 


HOLMAN’S 
Fever and Age and Liver Pad 


CURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION, 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only true cure 
for, and preventive 
of malaria, in al) its 
forms: 

Liver Complaint, 
Jaundice, Dyspepsia, 
Rheumatism, Yellow 
Fever, Sea- Sickness, 


one genuine 
without the Trade- 
Mark and Signature 
of the Inventor on 
the wrapper. 
| Ask your druggist 
for it. For Certifi- 
cates read little blue 
, in the 


TRADE-MARK. 
No. 83 John Street, N. VY. 
Sent by mail on receipt of $2 00. 


SENT FREE, 


Samples of Cloths, Fashion-Plate, with full md 
for ordering Clothing by mail—jit guaranteed—by 


Freeman & Woodruff, 


(A. Freeman, late of Freeman & Burr), 


CLOTHIERS, | 


New York. 


GOLD PENS 


Are manufactured by JOHN HOLLAND, No. 19 West Fourth 


Cincinnati. 
to make it as elastic as Damascus Steel. 
the old atyle. Send for illustrated price list. 

New York Agency, 10 100 Nassau Street. 


HARTFORD PUMP CO. 


Water driven to any height and distance by COMI - 
PRESSED AIR. The best and cheapest means 
of supplying country houses and farms, for watering 
stock, washing carriages, feeding set basins and 
kitchen boilers, &c. Address 


HARTFORD PUMP CO., 


Hartford, Conn. 


By a patent process he allovs pure gold so as 
as low as 


D. LANGELL’S ASTHMA & & CATARRH REMEDY. 


per r box. Address 
apple Ohio. 


A Home School and College. 
CLEMENTS HALL, 


a ELLICOTT CITY, Near Baltimore, Md. 
This old established Grammar School has unusual 
mivantages. The Schools of Letters and of Science of 
the College proper are now open. Every home com- 
fort. Experienced pooseanens. Graduates take high 
rank. For circular, addres 

CHARLES A. De M M. SPENCER, Ph.D., Head Master. 

Manufacturer of 


Cc. STEHR, Meerschaum 


Pipes & Amber Goods. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
8 doors from Bowery. 


$15 SHOT GUN 


n, bar or front-action locks: warrant- 
ad genuine twis barre is, and gece shooter, OR 

3ALE: with Flask, Pouch and a Wad Catter, for 

Can be sent ©. O. D., with privilege to oxgmnine we ~ 

pay ng. Seud stamp for circular to P. WELL 

SON, Gun Dealers, Main Street, ’ Cincinnati, 0. 


A BOOK FOR ELECTORS. 


POLITICS 
YOUNG AMERICANS. 


By CHARLES NORDHOFF. 


16mo, Half Leather, $1 OO. 


Although especially designed for the instruction of 
young Americans, who seek to prepare themselvcs 
for the intelligent use of the electoral franchise, this 
little volume contains much information which will 
be found useful by readers of mature age. As a 
clear, trustworthy, and compact political manual, 
treating concisely of the principles upon which the 
government of the United States is founded, and the 
practical working of our political system, it stands 
without a rival. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tar Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
___ United States or Canada, on rece tpt of the price. 


A P Al G aN 
HAYES and WHEELER PAIGN 
Full of rousing Songs —— to popular melodies. 
The hits at the opposition bring down the house. Is 
being used every where. Price 10c., mailed. 
WM A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, ! N. Y. 


50 Mixed Vis. Cards 10¢. 


Mallet Creek, O. 


our name on 
POSTMASTER, 


Teachers and Taught 


PRONOUNCE THE 


“VINEYARD OF SONG” 


the best Music Book yet issued for 
practice and instruction in the art of 
Singing. 

The “VINEYARD OF SONG” has 
been recently revised, so as to embody 
twenty-seven pages of new and valu- 
able material. 


Price 75 cts.; $87 50 per Doz. Copies. 
ga Sent by mail on receipt of 75 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth St., New York. 


wm BRANSON KNITTER $20, 


Simpler and much easier learned than any Sew 
ing Machine. Work surpasses that made by hand, 
Canvassers make traveling expenses by work 
which they do in showing the Knitters. 
AGENTS WANTED—SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
BRANSON KNITTING MACHINE Limited. 
224, S. Fifth St., Philadelphia, 
235, State St., Chicago 
430, Broadway, New w York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1876. 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's ia edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.— Nation. 


The best esto of its clase in America, and 80 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beantiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eller. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 


It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost yon a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPA ID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on 'recespt of Four Dollare by the Publishers. 

Harper's Macazine, Hanrer’s Werxty, and 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazar will be sujplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Sunsonipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magaztnz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subecriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxty and Bazar commenee 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the eubecriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of hie order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 

able to the order of Hanrrer & Broriers is prefer- 

Pole to Bank Notes, since, shonid the Order or Draft 

be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 

the sender. 


Treas ror Anvertistne tn Harrern’s WeEKty AnD: 
Harper's Bazar. 
Ha Weekly. — Inside Paces, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper’ & Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

&c.tb 
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Rovers’ Statuary 


$10 and d upw ard. 


‘Checkers up at the Farm,”’ 
Just Completed. 
Ae 20 Inches High, Price $15. 


Inclose 10 cents for Illustra- 
ted Catalogue and prints of 
iS subjects, to JOHIN ROGERS, 1155 Broad- 
way, cor. 27th St., New York. (Formerly ‘ S12 Fifth Ave.) 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapen to Fit any Fiovre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arma, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
cheat; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. VITI. 
MANTLE, with Shirred Tablier and 

CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blonse, 

Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 

from 6 months to 5 years Old) 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 

Ronnd Over-skirt, ‘and Walking Skirt....... «2 
LOOSE ert 3 E, with Cardinal Cape, Square 

Apron, and Walking Skirt. 33 
DOUBLE - BREASTED FRENCH JACKET, 

Sheath Over-skirt, & Clingihg Walking Skirt “* 41 
CUIRASS BAS¢ UK, Long Square Over-skirt, 


JOCKEY BASQU E, Double Apron with Scarf 
Back, and )Demi-Trained Skirt.............. 


MARQUISE SACQUE, with Double - Breasted 

Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. ** 43 
LONG CLOAK, Apron with Upright Folds, and 

Six-Gore Walking 45 
DOU BLE-BREASTED CUIRASS BASQUE 

with Byron Collar, Revers Over-skirt, anc 

Clinging Walking 46 
ARMOR BASQUE, Scarf Over-skirt, with Reti- 

cule Pocket, and Demi-Trained Skirt........ * 46 
MARGUERITE PELISSE, with Six-Gore Walk- 

GIRL’S W ARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 

Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 

toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 

Dress (for girl from 2 to 9 years old)....... “* 50 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER.................. * 62 

Vol. IX, 
GIRL’S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 

Waist, Sacque Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 

and Closed Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 

POLONAISE, with Demi-Trained 

‘ 


Skir 
BLOU SE BASQUE, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 
Full-Trained 
CAMBRIC POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... “ 12 
CONTINENTAL BASQUE, Lony, Round Over- 


ekirt, and Walking Skirt............ 
LAFAY ET TE SAC QUE, Drapery Over- skirt, 

CORSET BASQUE, Burnous Over-skirt with ¢ 

Parasol Pocket, and Walking Skirt.......... - 
“SEVENTY-SIX” POLONAISE WALKING 


LA BOITEUSE POLONAISE WALKINGSUIT * 22 
POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND, with Long 
SCARF MAN TLE, Long Apron, and Demi- 
CENTENNIAL WALKING SUIT (Cuirass 
Basque, Pouf Over-skirt with Chatelaine 


Pocket, and Long Walking Skirt)........... “ 80 
PLEATED MUSLIN SUIT (Basque, Over-skirt, 


The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Snita will be sent for $2 00. Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Ten Cents ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PIUM 


Habit Cured. 


A Certain and Sure Cure. Large reduc- 


tion in prices. A trial bottle free, 
Mires. J.A. DROLLINGER, LaPorte,Ind, 
Box 1038. (Formerly Mrs. br. S. B. Collins.) — 


THE Whispering C mary or Lov ary 
Telegraph. siggest thin yet! Just 
out!! 11,000 sold first wéek!!! With 
this instrument two persons can pri- 
vately converse with each other 100 
feet apart. You can stand in the gar- 
g oe nand talk with your sweetheart (in 
B the softest whisper) from the upper 


story of her dwelling, and the “old folks” can't hear a 
word. At parties and socia) gatherings they produce 
uproarous laughter. Price, with ear-drum, speaking 
tube, and directions, all com plete, 15 eentsa pair ; 2 pair, 
25 cts; 1 doz. pair, $1.%. Mailed post paid A divent 
FUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO., 35 Ann St., 
New York, P. 0. Box 4614. corDeware of imitations. 


T “Hold the Fort for 

CAMPAIGN SON GS. Hayes and Wheel- 
er,” “Sunlight on the Fiaa,” **Havea for our President,” 
the val Hosta are Marching,” “ Vote as you 
rh rice 30 cents each. Se nt, postpaid, by 


Bo 
“BRAIN ARDS SONS, Publishers, Cleveland, O. 


Imitation Gold Watches 
$15. $20 and $25each. Chains 
$2 to $12, to match. Jeweiry ofthe same 
Sent C.0O.D.. by Express. Send stamp for 
Iilustrated Cireular CoLuins MetTaL Watcu 
FACTORY, 335 Broadway, New York. Pox 5696 


PERFECTION. 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, No. 78 John St., N. ¥. 
P. O. Box 1029. 


9 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. N.Y. 


% 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


LOOMISS MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 


IMPORTANT REVISIONS. 
By ELIAS LOOMIS, LL.D., 


Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College. 


The Elements of Algebra. Entirely Revised 
and Rewritten. Designed for the Use of Beginners. 
12mo, Sheep, $1 25. 


A Treatise on Algebra. Entirely Revised and 
Rewritteu. 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 


Key to the Same, For Teachers only. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


The Elements of Geometry, Conic Sec- 
tions, and Piane Trigonometry. En- 
tirely Revised and Rewritten. 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 


The Elements of Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry, with their Applications to Men- 
suration, Surveying, and Navigation, together with 
Tables of Logarithms. 8vo, Sheep, $2 00. 


The Trigonometry and Tables bound 
separately. Trigonometry, $1 50; Tables, $1 50. 


The Elements of Analytical Geometry. 
Entirely Revised and Rewritten. 12mo, Sheep, 
$1 50. 


The Elements of the Differential and 
Integral Calculus. Entirely Revised and Re- 
written. 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 


The Analytical Geometry and Calcu- 
lus. Complete in one volume. $2 50. 


A Treatise on Astronomy. With Lilustra- 
tions. 8vo, Sheep, $2 00. 


A Practical Astronomy. With a Collection 
of Astronomical Tables. 8Svo, Sheep, $2 00. 


A Treatise on Meteorology. With a Collec- 
tion of Meteorological Tables. Svo, Sheep, $2 00. 


¢3§~ Special attention is invited to those books of the series that have recently been revised, en- 


larged, and rewritten. 


From J. W. Srerutne, Vice-President and Professor of Mathematica, University of Wisconsin, 
We have for many years been using in this University Loomis’s Algebra, Geometry, and Trigonometry. 
We prefer them to any text-books on these subjects we have seen, and have no intention of putting others 


in their place. 


It is our wish that these books be introduced into all our normal and high schools. 


As far as practica- 


ble, the text-books in all these schools should be the same as those used in the University. This uniformity, 
on every account so desirable, will, we are confident, soon be brought abont. 
Loomis’s text-books have stood the test of time, and will not be readily given up by those who have 


thoroughly tried them. 


From 8. J. Buroxs, Prof. of Mathematica, Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa, 
We are using Loomis’s Geometry, Trigonometry, and Tables, and the Revised Analytical Geometry in 


Iowa College, and are well satisfied with them 


It is our intention always to use the best books. 


Harper & Brorners publish a full list of school and college text-books, including 


SWINTON’S LANGUAGE SERIES, 

FRENCH’S ARITHMETICS, 

WILLSON’S SCHOOL AND FAMILY READERS 
AND SPELLERS, 

HARPER'S UNITED STATES READERS, 

COMFORT'S GERMAN SERIES, 

HOOKER'S SCIENCE SERIES, 

WILLSON’S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING SERIES, 

SCOTT'S SCHOOL HISTORIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 

MOOKER’S CHILD'S BOOK OF NATURE, 

DICKENS'S CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

LAMSON’S COPY-BOOKS, 

WENTWORTH’'S ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS, 

NORDHOFF'S POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERI- 
CANS, 

STUDENT'S SERIES OF HISTORIES, 


ROLFE’S ENGLISH CLASSICS, 

SMITH’S FRENCH PRINCIPIA, GERMAN PRIN- 
CIPIA, AND PRINCIPIA LATINA, 

HARPER’S GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS, 

ANTHON’S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSICS, 

ORTON'S: ZOOLOGY, 

DALTON’S PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 

UPHAM’S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 

HAVEN'S RHETORIC, 

GREEN'S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE, 

MARCH’S ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR & READER, 

DUFF'’S BOOK-KEEPING, 

ZUNDEL AND RYAN’S SCHOOL HARMONIST, 

COX'S HISTORY OF GREECE, 

MERIVALE’S HISTORY OF ROME, 

MUNSON’S COMPLETE PHONOGRAPHER. 


Copies for examination with a view to introduction sent to teachers and school officers on 


receipt of the introduction price. 


Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Béoks mailed free to any 


teacher or school officer on application. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


You are troubled with a bad. 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SUZODONT, 


and your breath will become eweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. _ Sold by Dr Druggists. 


HAY-FEVER. 


A Popular Treatise on the Disease known as 
“Rose Cold,” “June Cold,” and “ Autumnal 
Catarrh,”’ including Accounts of Several Hun- 
dred Cases. By George M. Bearp, A.M., M.D., 
Author of “Our Home Physician,” “ Eating 
and Drinking,” “Stimulants and Narcotics,” 
&c. 12mo, Cloth, 32 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, NewYork. 

CH Harrrr & Brorures will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of the-price. 


If you want to do your 
ov 


at best. hana ‘and 
self- nking printing 
ell tery good TWO DOLLA end 


YOUNG AMERICA PRESS CO., 63 Murray Street, New York, 


><: unheard-of rates 


VISITING- CARDS, NO ALIZE,T namo, 30cts.and 
Jct. stamp. 4 packs, 4 $1 With one pack 


VISITING CARDS in nice case, 
2% cts. Samples, 3 cts. Agents wanted. 
8. E. F & CO., Campeilo, Mase. 


HILL SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies, Bridgeport,Conn. Mise Emiry Newson. 


Address W .C CANNO! We Washingtoo st. , Boston, Mas 


4 BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 


Buy theSELF- INKINGC olumbian, 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best, will dothe 
work of a $250 press. 4x6, $14; 5xT hg 
$27; 6x9, $37; 8x12,$60. Good Carc 
Presa, type, roller, ink, &c.,$5. Send 
stamp for catalogue to Curtis & Mit- 
on Type Founders, No. 21 Brattle 
t., Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


WAN TED, YOUNG MEN AND LADIES, to 

* learn Telegraphy, and earn $45 to 
$90 per month. Extra inducements. The largest, best, 
and most reliable College in the U.S. Send stamp for 
Catalogue. Address Telegraph College, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PORT Lt TV, combined with great 
power in ARS ARINE,” TOURISTS’, OPERA, 
and genera! out door day and night double per- 
spective glasses; wil! show objects distinctly from 
two tosix miles. Spectacies of the greatest tranrpa- 
rent power to strengthen and improve the sight 
without the distressing results of frequent changes. ae 
rent by inclosing stamp. FEMMONS, OCULISTS., 
TICIAN, 687 Broadway, N 


AGENTS WANTED FOR HISTORY 


It sells faster than any other book. One Agent sold 73 
copies in two days. Send for our extra terms to Agents, 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enterprise Printing Presses, 
A Great success. Four sizes. Send 
x » for C atalogue to 
00K & CO., Weat Meriden, Conn. 
‘ & Engine Owners should al! un- 
EN GINE derstand the Atnan Goveanon, 
Illustrated C ircular sent free. 8. B. ALLEN, Boston. 
ve. Samples for tri: al. 
article out. Profit 
4) per cent. Agents 
make per E it RAY CO. send stamp 
for pamphlet. & CU., Chicago. 
35 A IONTH.— Agenta wanted. 36 Best 
selling articles in the world. One — 
free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mic 
: TED Men to travel and sell goods to 
dealers. No peddling. $504 
mouth, hotel and traveling 
paid. Mositoa Mancractvagine Co.,Cincinnat 
$9 as FREE. Best chance yet. Write at once to 
COLLINS & CO,, 2 Clinton Place, New York. 
~-SHOT Nickel-Plated Revolvers, with 100 Cartridges, 
$3 00. Catalogues Free. FELTON & CO., N.Y.C ity. 
ADIES can make $5 a day in their own cit 
town. Address ELLIS | MAN’G CO., Waltham, 
$4 Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
UFFoRD's Sona, Boston Mass. 


TTENTION ! 


TO THE 


Centennial at Half Rates, 


In consequence of the great demand for 
the Centennial Picture of Pro 
ress, and in order to place it within the 
reach of ALL, we have determined to re- 
duce the prices ! When this advertisement 
and 75 cents is received, a $1.00 picture will 
be sent; or, a $2.00 picture for $1.50, 

“It isan artistic, illuminated history of 
the past hundred years, full of interest to 
all whofove America,” 


Cut out thie advertisement and send at 
once, as the demand is rapidly increasing. 


JAMES MILLER, Publisher, 


Sept. 1, 1876. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


DANIEL DERONDA. A Novel. By Groree Etror, 
Author of “Middlemarch,” “ Romola,” “Adam 
Bede,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


176 William 8t., N. ¥ 


II. 

THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC. A 
Review of American Progress. By Rev. Turopors 
D. Woorsey, D.D., LL.D. ; F. A. P. LL.D. ; 
Hon. Davip A. Hon. Franow A. Walker: 
T. Sreary Hont: Prof. 

EvwArp Arxinson;: Prof. Turorore Girt: Enwin 
P. Wrtrere: Prof. W. H. Beewer: Law- 
nenok: The Rev.Joun F. Huxer, D.D.: 
Vavueuan AUSTIN M.D.: 8S. 
Conant: Epwarp H. and Cuarnes 
Baaor. Svo, Cloth, % 00; Sheep, $ 50; Half Mo- 
rocco, $7 25. 111. 


PHCEBE, JUNIOR. A Last Chronicle of Carling- 
ford. By Mrs. OLIPuant, Author of **Chronicies 
of Carlingford,” ** Innocent,” “Ombra,” “ Squire 
Arden,” “ The Story of Valentine and his Brother,” 
&c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 

IV. 

EUGENE LAWRENCE’S HISTORICAL STUDIES. 
Historical Studies. By Lawrence. 8vo, 
Cloth, uncut edges and gillgeps, $3 00, 

v 


THE MIKADO’'S EMPIRE. Book“, History of Ja- 
from 660 B.C. to 1872 A.D. Book Il. Personal 
xreriouens, Observations, and Studies in Japan, 
1870-1874. By Grirris, A.M., late 
of the Imperial University of Tokio, Japan. Copi- 
ously Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, $4 00 

VI. 

AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. A Novel. By F. W. 
Rosinson, Author of “Little Kate Kirby,” “ For 
Her Sake,” “Poor Humanity,” ‘Second-Conein 
Sarah,” “True to Herself,” “Her Face was Her 
Fortune,” &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Vil. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ CENTENNIAL RHYMES. By 
Witt Carietrosx, Author of “ Farm Ballads” and 
**Farm Legends.” Illustrated. Post Svo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


Vill. 

ISRAEL MORT, OVERMAN. A Novel. By Johx. 
Saunpers, Author of ** Abel Drake's Wife,” Buunnd 
to the Wheel,” “ Hirell,” ** Martin Pole,” &c. Svo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


xX. 
HAY-FEVER. A Popular Treatise on the Disease 
known as “Rose Cold,” “June Cold,” atd “ Au- 
tumnal Catarrh,” including Accounts of Several 


Hundred Casea. By Georose M. Beagp, A.M., M.D.,° 


Author of “Our Home Physician,” * Eatin and 
Drinking,” “ Stimulants and Narcotics,” &c. 1%mo, 
Cloth, $2 00, x 


CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. A Woodland Tale. By 
R. D. Bu aockmore, Author of **Cradock Nowell, 
“The Maid of Sker,” “Alice Lorraine,” “ Lorna 
Doone,” &c. Lllustrated. Svo, Paper, 15 cents. 

XI. 

STARBOARD AND PORT. Starboard and Port: 
the ** Nettie” Along Shore. A Summer's Yacht 
Cruise along the Coasts of Maine and Labrador. 
By Groxer H. Herworts. Llustrated. 1%mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


XII. 

ROSE TURQUAND. A Novel. 
KIns. 8Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

XII. 

ORTON’'S ZOOLOGY. Comparative Zoology, Struct- 
ural and Systematic. For Use in Schools and Col- 
leves. By JaMESB ORTON, Professor of Natural 
History in Vassar C Correspending Member 
of the Academy of Natur: al Scie neces, Philadelphia, 
and of the Lyceum of Natural History, New York 
Author of “The Andes and the Amazon,” &c. With 
850 Llustrations. Crown Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 

XIV. 

HIDDEN PERILS. A Novel. By Many Creer. Har 
Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money,” “ Victor and 
Vanquished,” “The Squire's Legacy,” &c. 
Paper, 75 cents. 


By Extice 


XV. 

DR. DRAPER'S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF EUROPE. History of the Intellectual 
Development of Enrope. By Joun Daearen, 
M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry in the Un)- 
versity of New York, Author of a “Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” ‘Civil Policy of America,” 
** History of the American Civil War,” &c. Revised 
Edition, in Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 
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Illustrated. 
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THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


No larger and more intellectual audience probably 
waits upon any living writer in the English language 
than George Eliot now assembles by the touch of her 
pen.—Congregationalist, Boston. 

For subtlety of thought, carefulness of literary exe- 
cution, delicate and firm delineation of character and 
motive, and accurate elucidation of the springs of 
action exhibited by its leading actors, it is unesur- 
passed in this branch of English literature. Nothing 
is slighted—even the subordinate characters and sec- 
ondary circumstances are worked ont with the most 
finished detail. The story itselfis profoundly absorb- 
ing, and all its accessories are brilliant and strong. 
Its pictures are vivid, natural, and powerful, whether 


depicting the development of the character of its hero- | 
delightful intellectual feast. 
| English in which it is written, the marked individu- 


ine and its geveral heroes, or describing social out-of- 
door life in England or on the Continent, or in their 
remarkable exposition of the Hebrew character and 
faith. The book is a notablé one in the realm of ro- 
mance, and is pregnant with snbdued passion and 
thoughtfalness.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 

As a study of human nature, it is wonderful. * * * 
Her books are events.—Sprinafield Republican. 


In those great qualities which made Shakespeare 
the greatest of dramatists, it is the ripest fruit of the 
noblest genius of the age.—.. Herald. 

The study of Mirah, the young Jewess, is told witha 
tenderness and pathos to which we do not remember a 
parallel in all George Eliot's works.— Examiner, Lond. 

The position of George Eliot in the literature of 
modern fiction is absolutely regal. Her one novel in 
three years is a royal visit, and an event in history.— 
Globe, London. 

There has never been a popular favorite who has 8» 
completely found the key to the sympathies of her 
audience as George Eliot.—Spectator, London. 

Readers of George Eliot's ‘‘ Daniel Deronda,” the 
most absorbing romance of the day, have a varied and 
The unexceptionable 


ality and strength of its characters, no less than the 
succession of deeply interesting and difficult situ- 
ations which flow across its pages with as much dig- 


nity and naturalness as the constellations sweep 
‘across the heavens, attest the genius and meutal 
muscle of the author.—Philadelphia Press. 
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“MIDDLEMARCH. 
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PELIX HOLT. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. §8\vo, Pa- 


per, 75 cents. 


ROMOLA. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


8vo, Paper, 50; 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 8vo. 


Paper, 75 cents. 
SILAS MARNER. 
cents. 


DANIEL DERONDA. Paper, 5c. 
(Jn Press.) 


I2mo, Cloth, 75 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(a Harper & BROTHERS will send either of the above works by mail, postage prepasd, to ary 
part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 
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THE SERVIAN WAR—EXECUTION OF BULGARIANS IN THE STREETS OF PHILIPPOPOLIS.—[ From a Sketcu py Count Carriero. } 


THE SERVIAN WAR. 

Tue above sketch, from the pencil of Count 
CARRIERO, an artist who has himself witnessed 
the scene he portrays, will give our readers some 
idea of the atrocities still possible to modern war- 
fare. In the letter, dated at Philippopolis, which 
accompanies the sketch he says: “ [t is impossi- 
ble to fully describe what is passing ; it is neces- 
sary to be here in order to believe it. The mas- 
sacres are increasing, and unless the perpetrators 
of these horrors are punished and put down with 
a strong hand, the whole country will be steeped 


| into slavery. 
| the country abandoned, have been taken and sold 


with blood and fire. Every day numbers of Bul- 
garians are executed in public, and there are gal- 
lowses erected in nearly every street.”’ 

In the present war with Servia and Montenegro 
the Turks had fully realized their ancient reputa- 
tion for shocking deeds of vengeance. In speak- 
ing of a village in Bulgaria, the correspondent of 
a London journal says: “ Not an able-bodied man 
or woman is left. All the men have been killed, 


_ and all the women who escaped the massacre sold | ary struggle had disappeared. 
there had never been a shadow of disturbance, old 


The children, who wandered about 


at an average price of fifty piasters. The little 


girls—those who were pretty—have been taken 
to Constantinople to be disposed of in the secret 
markets that still exist.” 

It is probably true that in the first instance 
the insurgents gave provocation by their barbar- 
ities, but the punishment inflicted by the Turkish 
government has been fearfully disproportioned to 
the offense. Inoffensive laborers were butchered 
in cold blood long after any trace of revolation- 
In districts where 


men, women, and children were burned in their 
cottages. Prisoners have been tortured, not by 


the authorities, but by irresponsible wretches, 
who force them to reveal the places where their 
money and other valuables may be secreted 
Against the regular troops and even against the 
men in command no such charges are brought, 
and, on the contrary, there is evidence that the 
army has even attempted to prevent the worst 
excesses. But it is a disgrace to the government 
of Turkey that those who should have protected 
the territory when conquered willfully left it ex- 
posed to the brutality of savages, and that it only 
thought too late of the means by which their fury 
might be controlled. 
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JIM. 


We belonged to the surplus population, Jim and 
I, but we did not know it. The big world into 
which we came was crowded to overflowing with 
just such puny, unwashed, ill-fed little wretches 
as we were, but we didn’t know it, and so we 
came unconscious into the sunless, teeming al- 
ley, where countless others like ourselves herded. 
We didn’t know we were a problem, Jim and I; 
we didn’t know that we and our kind were baf- 
fling the wisdom of statesmen, Jim and I; but if 
we had known all about it, I doubt if we could 
have occupied the situation more philosophically. 
We slept as quietly in the under-ground cellar, 
down whose oozy steps the rain and ruin of years 
made slippery passage, or bestowed ourselves as 
naturally, if need be, under some stranded way- 
side cart, as if it were precisely the thing Heaven 
had adapted us for from the beginning. 

Jim was older and bigger than I; a tall, likely 
lad, fifteen of these hardening and toughening 
years had made him keen and sharp as a terrier, 
and just the lad to look after a forlorn waif of a 
little girl like myself. And Jim, after he had 
blacked boots all day, or sold newspapers of an 
afternoon, was sure to look after me, and we took 
supper together out of the same bowl of por- 
ridge. 

Jim wasn’t my brother, oh no! I used to wish 
he was my brother though, sometimes, just be- 
cause I was so proud of him. 

The old man that kept the cellar, you see, had 
picked Jim up from somewhere when his folks 
died, and picked me up from somewhere when 
my folks died, and so we had somehow fallen to- 
gether all along. 

Just down beyond the jog of our alley, where 
it turned a sort of gray corner, and was darker 
and dirtier than ever—just there there stood an 
old gray church with a clock in the tower; an 
old, old mossy church, and an old, old clock that 
passed its withered hands over its wizened face, 
and looked sleepily through them down into our 
alley on one side, and into a busy, noisy thor- 
oughfare on the other. This old clock had dozed 
there till its head was all on one side, and you 
couldn’t be sure whether it told the right time or 
not; but of a summer afternoon, when it was 
getting quite dusk down in our alley, a red ray 
from the setting sun used to settle for a minute 
right down on the face of the sleepy old clock; 
then it would seem to rouse up out of a pleasant 
dream, and strike the hour as sharp as need be, 
and then I knew it was time to look out for Jim. 
I’d'‘see him turn the corner, with his old straw hat 
on,and his patched shoes, or barefoot maybe, for 
that matter, and we'd set off for a stroll together 
—a stroll to the wharves. 

We generally haunted the wharves, Jim and I, 
‘when we went a-pleasuring.. They were so grand, 
the wharves, so busy, the wharves, so full of light 
and fresh air, the wharves, so altogether differ- 
‘ent frem our alley, with the ships crowding round 
them, and the fluttering flags hep 
the masts, and the busy sail 
Sometimes Ji 
and leave me lurking amo 
sitting solitary in some safe corner till he came 
back. He always came back. And then some- 
times we would linger about there till night-fall. 
Then the wharf was solemn and silent, and you 
could hear the water rushing up against the great 
beams underneath, and see here and there a light 
gleaming from some lone lantern among the 
shrouds, and the gray water stretching beyond, 
we knew not whither; and if Jim and I had own- 
ed it all, we couldn’t have loved it better. 

But one day Jim got a job that lasted longer 
than usual,and I grew scared and uneasy as 
night came on and he didn’t come back. Wan- 
dering from the place where he had set me, shy 
and fearsome as a water-rat, but as determined, I 
looked for him every where, but in vain ; then I 
went back to my post, for hadn’t he said, as he 
always said, “ Don't be afraid, Jenny; I'll come 
back, for sure, you know?” And then I waited 
and waited, till finally I fell asleep among the 
bales and barrels, and forgot my troubles. 

In the morning, a forlorn and desolate little 
creature enough, I learned from some compas- 
sionate longshoreman that the great ship where 
Jim had been at work had sailed away with him 
aboard. A wild and passionate burst of weeping 
greeted this news, and a pitiful throng of people 
gathered about me, freight men and sailors most- 
ly; but among them suddenly appeared the quiet 
face of a Quaker lady, who was distributing 
books among the sailors. They told her my tale, 
and seeing me utterly friendless, she wiped my 
tear-stained face with her white handkerchief, 
and took me away. I had no friends. I was no 
better than a masterless dog, and worth far less. 
But she took me to a great clean, bare, and quiet 
place—an ‘institution they called it—where there 
were many others as homeless and wretched as I. 
And there they washed me and made me so clean 
and fresh that I thought the real me, the ragged, 
red-eyed, unkempt surplus atom of humanity that 
had been me, was gone away over seas with Jim, 
and this rosy-cheeked child was another me, new- 
ly come into the world. 

Then one day there came a grand and stately 
lady, who took me away to live with her, and be 
her own little girl. This lady wore shining silks, 
and lived in a splendid house, and had a lad in a 
_ velvet jacket who was about as big as Jim. It 
~ was all like a strange bright dream, if I could 
have only forgotten Jim. But I could not. 

Jim was surplus population no longer; perhaps 
he was drowned ; his ragged jacket and crown- 
less hat might be buried now away down under 
the sea. Nobody about me now wore patched 
shoes, or trowsers out at the knees, and nobody, 
it seemed to me, not even Louis, who was so kind 
and good to me, not even he, had an eye as bright 
and soft as Jim’s, ora hand as warm. And so I 


| jacket stowed away in my heart? 
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Sometimes I used to lure Louis down to the 


wharves, and always when I walked by myself my | 


steps turned thitherward, and thus it was that I 
never lost sight of the ships, and dimly, faintly, 
unreasonably, looked for the return of Jim. 

But it began to be years since dear old Jim 
went away, and Louis was a tall youth home 
from college, and I was—well, folks called me a 
young lady, and said that I would marry Louis 
some day. And perhaps they might have been 
right; but how could I be a lady—a real lady, 
you know—with an old straw hat and a ragged 
Even after I 


never forgot Jim, but always in my heart of hearts | grew up, I had fits of silent fretting for Jim that 


I seemed listening and waiting for him. 


seemed as if they would eat my life away. Mrs. 


av 


“THE SIESTA.”—[ From py 
Belden said it was because I was growing, and | in those days, and kind as sunlight; and his voice | would, with wealth jr my serv; 
she took me away one bright summer to the sea- | was soft and low when he spoke to me, for he luxury and joy at! Ah, ¥ 
shore. Oh, the sea-shore! I can not tell you | said we were old friends now, and had known | member that afteMiMe sea |— 
what I felt when I first saw the sea—the real sea | each other so many years that we ought to love line of white peactmManging ¢ 
—stretching away from the white line of shore, | each other always. One afternoon we strayed twilight touching # h a gold 
throbbing and sounding as it brimmed to the ho- | farther than usual, and the twilight deepening as_ and glittering 00 SB, and a s} 
rizon’s edge. This was the sea, the glorified sea; | we walked, I think we both forgot every thing at anchor beyond. RS so beat 
the sea no longer grimy and smoky and gray | save that we were young and happy, and life was | oh, love was so lightness ¢ 
with getting its living, but the sea translated, | glorious. Love! The word dropped warm from | a capricious, Intamegpe mood f; 
purified, made holy as if after death. The days | his lips, and seemed to color all my future with me, born perhaps @® overflow | 
went and came shining and beautiful; and every | rose tints. All my past seemed sinking out of I remember clappaimds as | 
day I walked on the shore with Louis, ran races | sight. The gates of paradise were open, and I along, and challeng@ a race. 
with the breeze, picked up shells, or gathered | was free to walk therein if I would. Not for he had urged me 4Mtly to res 
his affection, to ¥Pould he } 


sea-weed, or watched the sunset gilding the sails | me the barrenness, the disappointment, that ral 
| Wife! I wanted @’s wife jy 


of some far-flitting ship. Louis’s face was sweet | blighted other lives. I might make mine what I 
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ship lying at anchor beyond the bar. If only I 
could reach that ship! But the current would 
drift me past her in an instant, Wildly and long. 
ingly now I called for help, stretching my arms 
out yearningly toward that silent vessel; but 
nothing answered me. The shore had grown 
far and dim, and dimly, strangely the stars com- 
ing out with their unfamiliar beauty made me 
afraid. Sad, solitary, and deserted, was I going 
to my death out of all that bright afternoon, that _ 
overtiowing love, that fullness of life and pleas- 
ure proffered me? 

Afraid? Well, yes, I was afraid; for one brief 
moment, as I cowered back into the boat, shrink - 
ing in the solitude of the awful waste of waters, 
a fear of that unknown world into which I seem- 
ed sailing oppressed me. But I bethought my- 
self that if I must die, it were better to die 
bravely. Perhaps I was going to meet Jim. If 
he were in that other world, that ought to be a 
cheery thought. No doubt he died bravely. But 
was he dead? Jim, my old stanch friend, whose 
glad good face had brightened my wretched 
childhood, oh, where was he ? 

It is said that in the hour of death the memory 
of past events is preternaturally vivid. And as 
my mind reverted to those old days, forgetting 
my later life, forgetting my later friends, and 
forgetting Louis, I felt sure that I was going to 
die. A trance of peace fell upon me, in which I 
seemed to clasp Jim’s warm hand again, as in 
days of old. Jim! Jim! I called aloud, rousing 
myself as from a dream, yet dreaming still. But 
nothing answered me. The darkness was grow- 
ing deeper, the current more rapid, and Louis, 
with his soft taper fingers, would never reach me 
now. 

Unconscious, half delirious, I must have been, 
perhaps, for it seemed to me that Jim, on whose 
name [ called, was a spirit, and that his presence, 
somewhere near me, was upholding me in this 
hour of need, as I drifted further and further 
away from all earthly help. How long, I know 
not; how far, I know not; it seemed to me I had 
been on the way all eternity,and— Had I or had 
I not heard through that death-dream an answer- 
ing cry? Did I or did I not see mistily, as through 
a veil, the spars and shrouds of that silent vessel 
that had stood afar off, watching my struggle 
with death? And, great God! was it Jim’s face 
—<lear old Jim’s fauce—bending over me, and was 
this heaven ? 


“My dear,” said Mrs. Belden, coming into my 
room one morning, “ you are getting quite strong 
again; the sea air has done you a world of good 
—in fact, you look better, I think, than before 
your actident. I am thinking we may as well 
return to the city as soon as you like.” 

I was lying on a couch by the window looking 
out upon the sea. 

“ Well,” said I, absently, in a half reverie. ” 

“You feel quite strong, do you not, dear?” 

“Oh yes, ma’am,” said I, rousing myself; 
“quite strong—stronger than ever.” 

I was stronger than ever; since that night 
when Jim saved my life, swimming out to my 
sinking boat against the current, and risking his 
life to help an unknown waif, unwitting that it 
was his little nursling of old who was in deadly 
peril—since that night a world of new thoughts 
had come crowding in upon me, scaring me with 
their strength, and making me ashamed of the | 
idle silken life I was leading. I know not what 
premonition of change, of banishment, was tug- 
ging at my heart this morning as I looked out 
over the gleaming waters, and filled my eyes 


with tears. 
“You are sorry to leave the sea-shore ?” said 
| pathy Mrs. Belden. 

\ Ya “T was thinking of Jim,” said I, honestly. 

| “ How can I leave Jim?” 

ALY “ Jenny,” said she, severely, “of course we all 
7 think a deal of your sailor friendfor saving your 
life; but you must be aware that he is no fit com- 


panion for you, and that his constant attendance 
upon you since that accident has been matter of 
much annoyance both to myself and Louis.” 

At that moment Louis's tall figure appeared at 
the door, a queer smile was on his pale thin face, 
as holding out his long white hand to me, he said, 
“ Jenny, your sailor’s below.” 

“T have just been telling Jenny,” said Mra. 
Belden, “that we must get her away from the 
sea-shore to free her from these low associates.” 

Low associates !—Jim, my prince of men, my 

savior ! 

see but one course,” added Mrs. Belden, as 

| I too saw but one course; and yet these two 
had been so kind to me all these years, they had 

made my life so luxurious and pleasurable: should 

I go away from them into the obscurity and pov- 

erty of my early life again ? 

At that moment Jim’s sunburned face ap- . an 
peared at the door. He stood with his cap in 
his hand, eager yet modest, his face alight, his 
eyes gleaming behind Louis’s thin, calm counte- 
nance. “I sail the day after to-morrow, Jenny,” 

» said, “ uldn’t risk the chance of not 
@vinc ny Aporra MENZEL.] I co 
| Mrs. Belden made a haughty-gesture with her 
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wealth ar my servants, and | but only to love and to live. Would I answer | a single glance at Louis’s countenance roused me | turesome natu 


‘he was going for help; I should wait; I should | truder. 

joy at Md. Ah, well I re- | him? sighed Louis. | to the folly I was committing. ee | pedis: padre ion moments he would get a| ‘Wait, mother,” said Louis, calmly. “Of 
aftef@™me sea!—the long| ‘ When you catch me,” I responded, mocking- | “Come back ! come back along the shore at | course Jenny’s good sense will tell her what is 
ite bestlmhanging cliffs, the | ly, flitting along the sand. Away I went, with | rent will carry you out of reach in a moment! oat. saw him hastening 


» be 3 to me, you know.” 
aneed: I saw the solitary shore, right, and she belongs 
Louis following, breathless. We rounded the Still laughing, I endeavored to obey. Dextrous- | the top of his speed; I ’ I saw Jim give a great start. The blood flush- 


ed up hotly in his brown cheeks. There was a 
| pause for a moment; then Jim said, passing his 
hand over his forehead, as if he were not quite 


sching a golden glow ttche 

anda ship curve of the shore, and I was just about sinking , ly I worked the broken oar, diligently I steadied 

hevond. [AS so beautiful !— | down upon the sand to wait for him, when an old | the frail little vessel; but all my efforts only seem- aes roms I saw it all, but dimly now, for I 

1s so bes@flightness of heart, boat with a broken oar caught my eye; it lay ed to bear me further and further from,.the anx- ’ 

13, intang#e mood fell upon swinging in the shadow just where a great rock ions face that was watching me. a a othe | tronned the oar and sank back in | clear as to what he heard, _ 
.rhaps @ overflow of bliss. overhung the beach. Lightly, thoughtlessly, I Perhaps if Louis then had plunged into the corey a PP be lo thing more. Oh,| “Is it so with thee, my little Jenny? Will 

3 Japplamds as I skinned stepped into the tiny craft, and waving my hand- | water, a few strong strokes of his arm might the boat. Surely I need do ~ — let y little girl be happy always away from her 

a race. kerchief laughingly to Louis, caught up the oar have reached and saved me. I do not know. surely Louis — old iim 9” 

ved me to respond to and set myself afloat. I scarcely thought what I Louis was no sping on, with twilight par- «Poor old Jim!” That was what I used to 

than a rash and ven- ment’s hem. I could see that lone and shadowy | him in my childish days, stroking his hand an 
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